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NOTICE. 


HE portnership heretofore existing under the firm of 
ALLEN, MORRILL & WARDWELL expired on 
the 2ist of May, by mutual consent. The business of 
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} and costly engrivings, of which every member receives 


} and other works of art, by native or resident artists, which 





Will in future be conducted by Wirtiaw H. Warpwe_. 
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AMERICAN ART-UNION, 
322 Broadway, New York. 
PROSPER M. WETMORE, President. 
GEORGE W. AUSTEN, Treasurer. 
ROBERT PF. FRASER, Cor. Secretary. 
N. JARVIS, Jn., Recording Secretary. 





The American Art-Union is incorporated for the pro- 
motion of the Fine Arts in the United States. Each 
Five Dollars is « Member for one year. 


The funds are applied:—first, to the production of large 
a copy: and, next, to the purchase of origina! Paintings, 


are distributed, by lot, among the members, in Decem- 
er. 





Last year 146 printings were distributed. This year | 
they will be more numerous and vilaabie—more then lu 
are already purchased; and in addition there will be dis 
tributed 250 bronze medals of Weshingion Allston, nuw 
+ progre-s. 





And each member will receive two engrav- | 
ings—" The Jolly Flat-Boat Men,” atter Bingham; and 
* A Sybil,” after Hantington. 

The business of the Insti‘u‘ion, out of the city of New 
York, is transacted by Honorary Secretaries, and with | 
the view of extending further the benefits of the institu- 
tion, the committee wish to appoirt such agents in all the | 
cities and larger villages of the United Stites where none 
are alreidy appointed. Booksellers will fiad it a nsetul 
and agreeable agency.—4ddress the Corresponding Secre 
tary. 
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EMPORIUM OF ART 


CLASSIC CABINET GALLERY, 
No. 203 Broadway. 


The Proprietor of this extensive and elegant Establish- 
ment respectfully asks the favor ofacalli. Books ia every 
variety, ia Eogtish and Foreign Langu +ges, are tor sale 
at the most moderate prices—a few cluice Works are pir- 
ticul wized, viz: 


1. PRINCE MAXIMILIAN’S TOUR THROUGH THE 
United States. Iliustrated by eighty-one folio plates of 
admirable accuracy and colored atter the munaer of 
drawiags, with « 4to. vol. of letter press. 


AUDUBON’S GREAT WORK; The Birds of Americ1, 
4 vols. imperial folio, contriniag 435 colored plates, with 
5 vols. letter press, 8vo. half bound, Russia, new--a sub- 
scriber’s copy, but never used. 


.CATLIN’S INDIANS OF NORTH AMERICA--in 
Portfolio and mounted ia imitation of drawings—proba 
bly the only extra colored copy in the country. j 

. HAGHE'S VIEWS IN BELGIUM AND GERMAN Y— 
both series, also put up in Portfolio—being his original | 
drawings on stene—colured and mounted in a very | 
superior manner. | 


5. MULLER’S SKETCHES OF THE AGE OF FRANCIS 


the First,—same style. 


These are 2 few only of the beautiful publications to be 
found here, besides an extensive Gallery of Engravings, of | 
more than 10,000 different subjects, of which the best pub- 
lished in Europe, even the Waterloo Banquet at Apsley 
House, one of the largest line prints ever executed, con- | 
sisting of nearly 90 Portraits of persoas who dined with the | 
Duke of Wellington on the 18th of June, 1836; the | 
Queen's Coronation and Marriage ; Landseer's celebrated 
Engravings; the productions of Wilkie, Delaruche, and all 
other eminent artists, will be found here. 


American Views, Guide Books and Maps. 


409 Oi! Paintings, of which 9) of the most select are 
arranged above the siles rooim—to see these a charge of 
25 cents is mde. Titian’s Venus, the Dying Gladiator, by 
David, cost 37,509 francs to the present owner; the Misers, | 
by Quintin Matsys, Mars and Venus, and Apollo and the 
Muses, by Rothenhamer and Brueghel, two exquisite 
gems, &c., &c., are ia this collection. 


To the rest of the establishment no charge is made, and 
to which you are particalarly invited. The Oil Paintings 
are spoken of by foreiga travellers, as being superior to 
any public collection they have seen in this country, and 


| rouse the fancy, 


ite specific directions upon the advertisement substituted. 








Vow Publishing. 
CHAMBERS’S’ MISCELLANY 
OF 
USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING 


KNOWLEDGE. 
EDITED BY ROBERT CHAMBERS, 
Author of “ Cyclopedia of English Literature.” 


WITH ELEGANT ILLUSTRATIVE ENGRAVINGS. 
Price 25 cents per Number. 


GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 


__ happy to announce that they have completed 
£ arrangements with the Messrs. Chambers, of Edin- 
burgh, for the re-publication, in semi monthiy numbers, of 
Cuameers’s Mis-etLany. The first nuimber will be 
issued in August, and continaed at regular iatervais uatil 
the work is c mpleted. 

The design of the MisceLiany is to supply the inerens- 
ing demand for useful, instracuve, and entertsiui & rend- 
tnd to bring all the aids of Iitersture to bear on the 
cultivation of the feelings and understandings of the 
people—to impress correct views on tiportant moral ond 
secial Questions—suppress every species of strife and sa- 


| Vagery—-cheer the lagging and desponding, by the relation 


of tales drawn trom the imagination of popalar writers— 
by descriptions of interesting foreign 
sceues—giving # Zest ta every duy ocenpations by ballad 
1 poetry—in short, to furnish an unobtrusive 


and lyrical 
friend and guide, a lively fireside companion, as far ag 


| that object can be attained through the instrumentality of 


books. 
The universally acknowledged merits of the Cyctopz- 
DIA OF Exeutsn Lirerarure, by the same anthor, con- 


| nected with its ripid s:le, and the unbounded commenda- 


tion bestowed by the press, give the publishers full confi- 
dence ia the real value and 
work. 
Eich number will form a complete work, and every 
third number will be furnished with a title page and table 
of contents, thus forming a beautiful illuste ted votome of 
at0 pages, of useful and entertaining readivg, adapted to 
every class of readers. The whole to bs ¢ impleted in 
Thirty Numbers, forming Ten elegant volumes. * 
XP This work can be sent by mail to any part of the 
country. A direct remittince to the publishers of Siz 
Doitlars will pay for the eatire work. The liberi dixcouut 
for vdvance pay will nearly cover the cost of postage on 
the work. Those wishing for one of more sample num 
bers can remit accordingly. 
Published by 

GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, BOSTON. 
And Sold by 

Burgess, Stringer & Co.; Berford & Co.; Long 

& Brothers—New York. 

G. B Zieber & Co. ; C. J. Peterson—Philadelphia. 

Witliam Taylor & Company — Baltimore. 

Robinson & Jones—Cincinnati. 

J. B. Steel--New Orleans. 


live 8uLCess 


of the present 
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C. S. FRANCIS & CO., 


Have Published, 


MME. DE STAEL & MME. ROLAND. 


MEMOIRS OF 
MME. DE STAEL & MME. ROLAND. 


BY L. MARIA CHILD. 


A new edition, revised and enlarged. Price 59 cents, 

“In « gallery of celebrated women, the first place an- 
questionably belongs to Aane Maria Louisa Germaine 
Neckar, Baroness de Stael Holstein.” 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


Part 2, of the New Illustrated Edition. Price 374 cents. 


“ Our readers of all ages will doubtiess be giad to kiow 
that another link of the wondrous chain of wise Schehera- 
zide’s stories is ready for them, bright and attractive aa 
ever. and ja«t the thing to put in the busket or the pocket, 
for a summer jrunt to some pirtof our American fairy 
land. We have no doubt that there are wandering genii 
in our woods at this moment ; and it will be weil to have 








fi le at moderate prices. 
—— WM. A. COLMAN. 


the book at hand, to compare them with those of the 
Orient.” —Inquirer. 
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RUDOLPH GARRIGUE. 


Foreign Booksrller, 4 Barclay street. 
LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 


CASTELLI, Lexicon Syriacam. $5. 
HOFFMANN, GrammaticaSyriaca. $4. 
SAMACHSCHARIL, Lexicon Arabicum persicum. $6. 
ROSEN MULLER, ltnstitutiones lingu@ arabice. $4 50. 
-—— Analects arabica. 3 Parts, §3 50. 

EWAL)), Grammatica critica linguw arabicw. 2 vols. $5. 

LANGE, Lexicon der gleichlautenden hebriiischen Woérter 
von verschiedener Bedeutung. 1846. 88 cents. 

SCHW ARZ, hebriiisches Lesebuch. 1847. $1 25. 

BIBLIA HEBRAICA, ed.Hahn. $3 50. 

PSALTERIUM in Dialectum coptice lingue memphiti- 
cam transiatum ed Schwartze. . 

EVANGELIUM PALATINUM ineditum, sive reliquie 
textus evangeliorum latini ante Hieronymum versi ed. 
Constantinus Tischendorf. 1847. One splendid 4to. 
volume $16. 

CANTICA SPIRITUALIA, being a rich selection of the 
must beautiful ancient catholic sacred songs, with their 
original music. $3. 

LEPSIUS Das Todtenbuch der Aegypten nach dem 
hieroglyphischen Papyrus in Turin zam ersten Male. 
herausgegeben. 4to. with 79 lith. plates. $12. 

GROTEFEND, Persepolitanische Zeitschrift. $1 50. 

———, Bubylonische Zeitschrift. $1 50. 

BRAUNSCHWEIG, Ueber die alt-amerikanischen Denk- 
miler. $1 25. 

MUULENPFORDT, Versuch einer getreuen Schilderung 
der Republik Mejico. 2vols. $A 75. 

— KNAPP. Evangelischer Liederschalz. 2 vols 

4 75. 

WAHL, Clavis novi testamenti philologica. $5 50. 

ROSEN MULLER, Scholiain vetus testamentum in com- 
pendium redacta. 6 vols. $21. 

LUTHER'S WERKE, Auswahl, 10 vols. Uamburg. 
1844. $6 25. 

CASPAR RIFFEL, Christliche Kirchengeschichte der 
neuesten Zeit (Catholic). 3 vols. $8. 

GUERICKE, Handbuch der Kirchengeschichte, 6th ed. 
1846. 3vols. $5 75. 

LUDEN, Geschichte des deutschen Velkes. 12 vols. $25. 

LAPVENBERG, Geschichte von England. 2 vols. $5 75. 

NEANDER, Aligem. Geschichte der Christi. Religion 
und Kirche. 10 parts in 4 vols. Complete. $25. 

——. Leber Jesu. 4th ed. $3 75. 

FELLER, A new Pocket Dictionary, English, German, 
French, 2d edit.1847. Leipzig and New York. 1847. 
3 vols. neatly bound in case, only $1 50. 

This rich, neat. and cheap Dictionary is not only adapted 
for the use of travellers, but will be a welcome assistant 
in all offices and couating houses, and a useful ornament 
on every lady’s table. The price has been fixed so extra- 
ordinarily low by way of securing to the bool the 
larg*st circulation. 

& Liberal terms to the trade. 
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BOOKS IN PRESS, 


BY BENJAMIN B. MUSSEY & CO. 


WHITTIER’S POETICAL WORKS. 


The complete Poetical Works of J. G. Whittier, in one 
volume, 8vo., and will be published about the first of 
November. 


LOCK-ARMSDEN ; OR, THE SCHOOLMASTER. 


A Tale, in one vol. 12mo0, by the Author of “ Mary 
Martin,” or the Money Diggers, “ Green Mountain Boys,” 
&e. 





THE FLORAL YEAR.—By Mrs, Dinnies. 


This bexutiful Poem will be illustrated by twelve Bo- 
quets of Flowers, one for euch month in the year, and an 
illuminated Title Page, and will be one of the most beau- 
tiful as well a8 one of the most appropriate Gift Books of 
the season. 

OUR DAY. 


A Gift for the times, by J. G. Adams & E. H. Chapin. 
THE OPERA CHORUS BOOK. 


The Opera Chorus Book, composed and arranged by 
E. L. White and J. G. Gould, and is well deserving the 
attention of Amateurs and Professors. 


TYROLIEN LYRE—2d Edition. 


The Tyrolien Lyre, a Glee Book, composed, selected, 
and arranged, by Edward L. White and John E. Gould. 


MODERN HARP—8th Edition. 

The Modern Harp; or, Boston Sacred Melodist.--A col- 
lection of Church Music, comprising, in »ddition to many 
of the most Popular ‘Tunes in commen use, a great variety 
of new and original ‘Punes. Sentences, Chants, Motetts, 
and Anthems, adapted to Social and Religious Worship, 
Societies, Singing Schools, &c., by E. L. White & J. 
Gould. au2i tf 


BOOK-BINDING. 


(Bx TLSuEn and the Trade are respectfully informed 
tout very superior Binding, in every variety of style, 
is executed by ite subscribers at the lowest prices. 

rheir patroange is -arnestly solicited, and strict atten- 
tion to theit orders shall be the constant endeavor of the 


subseribers. 
MATTHEWS & RIDER, 
ek 74 Fulton street, near Gold, N.Y. 








NEW WORKS, 
Published by 


CAREY AND HART, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
1 


KITTY'S RELATIONS, and other Pencil Sketches. By 
Miss E. Leslie, author of “ Mrs, Washington Potts,” &c. 
&c. Il vol, &vo. Price 25 cents. 


il, 


TORLOCH O'BRIEN; a Tale of the Wars of King 
James. Complete in | vol. 8vo. with [llastrations by H. 
K. Browne (Phiz). 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


“This work has some of the finest properties of histo- | 


” 


rical romance.”’— Britannia 


“ Racy of the soil, national in its manner and purpose, | 


is the ‘ Tale of the Wars of King James.’ The historic 
detail is minutely studied and carefully described. The 
dialogue is natural and smart, and the characters are 
boldiy drawn and clearly defined. .... There is much 
that delights us in these pages.”"—Nation 


| 
* One of the best historical tales which has issued from 


the Irish press. The novel now takes its place among the 
standard classics of our country, and we take leave of the 
author with the warmest feelings of respect for his 
genius. '— Belfast News-Letter. 

“This tale has established the literary reputation of its 
author. The description of the conflict at Aughrim is one 
of the finest batile-pieces in the whole range of modern 
literature. The illustrations by Phiz are worthy of him.” 
— Gloucester Chronicle. 


Itt, 


THE BEAUTIFUL WIDOW. A Novel. By T. 8 
Arthur. Complete in one volume. Price 25 cents. 


Vv. 

THE CADET OF COLOBRIERES: a Tale of the Con- 
vents of Paris. Translated from the French of Madame 
Reybaud. Complete (Second Edition). Price 25 cents. 

v. 

TAM’S FORTNIGHT RAMBLE, and other Poems. By 
Thonms Mackellar, author of “ Droppings of the 
Heart.” 


vi. 
THE DRAMA IN POKERVILLE, the Bench and Bar 
of Jurytown, and other Comic Sketches, By * Ever- 
wint” (J. M. Field, Esq., of the “St. Louis Reveille’). 


Vith eight engravings by Darley, complete in one vol. | 


Price 50 cents (nearly ready). 


vil 

HISTORY OF THE CAPTIVITY OF NAPOLEON 
atSt. Helena. By Gen. Count Montholon, the Empe- 
ror’s Companion in Exile and Testamentary Executor. 


Now first translated and published from the author's | 
original manuscript. Now complete in 8vo. size, on fine | 
paper and large type. In eight parts, price 25 cents 


each, or in cloth extra, $2 50. 


Vill. 

MADAME D'ARBLAY’S PIARY AND LETTERS. 
Parts VI. and VII. Completing the work. Price $1 00 
each part. 

“The concluding volames of this work, just published, 
possess even more interest than any of the preceding. 
The work stands at the head of this class of English lite- 
rature. Wholly different from the diaries of Evelyn and 
Pepys. or the Letiers of Walpole and Lady Wortley 
Montague, it possesses in a high degree some of their best 
qualities.” —Atlas. 

The whole seven Parts can now be hnd complete, in 2 
vols. royal &vo., cloth, gilt, comprising over 1400 pages, 
large type, and printed on fine white paper. 

N.B. Subscribers are requested to give their orders im- 
mediately for the completion of their sets to prevent dis- 
appointment. A few copies of the second volume bound 
in black cloth can be had separate, to match vol. Ist, pub- 
lished sume time since. 


1x. 

O’SULLIVAN’S LOVE; a Legend of Edenmore ; and 
the History of Paddy Go-Easy and his wife Nancy. By 
Wm. Carleton, author of “ Traits and Stories of Irish 
Peasantry,” “ Valentine McClutchey,” &c. Complete 
in one volume. Price 25 cents. 


x. 
CAREY & HART’S 
LIBRARY OF HUMOROUS AMERICAN WORKS, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY DARLEY. 
Price 50 cents each. 
. 9. STREAKS OF SQUATTER LIFE, and Par West 


Scenes —a series of Humorous Sketches, Descriptive of | 


Incidents and Character in the Wild West. By “ Soli- 
taire” (John 8S. Robb, of St. Louis, Mo.), author of 
* Swallowing an Oyster alive.” 

ALSO, 

1. THEATRICAL APPRENTICESHIP and Anecdotal 
Recollections of Sol. Smith, Comedian, Lawyer, &c. 

2. PICKINGS FROM THE PORTFOLIO of the Report- 
er of the New Orleans Picayune. By D. Corcoran, Esq , 
now editor of the “ Deita.”” 

3. MY SHOOTING BOX. By Frank Forester. 

4. AUNT PATTY'S SCRAP BAG. By Caroline Lee 
Weots jyatt 


} rr _) 


| ERASTUS H. PEASE & CO., 


Will publish on the Ist of Septeniber, 


NOTES ON THE IROQ UOIS, 
| Or, Contributions to American Ethnology, chiefly in 


relation to the Aboriginal History, Population, 
and Antiquities of Western New York. 


BY HENRY R. SCHOOLCRAFT. 


|i. VITAL AND GENERAL STATISTICS OF THE 

| IROQUOIS. 

| If. HISTORICAL AND ETHNOLOGICAL INQUIRIES 

| Tif. ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE IROQUOIS As 

| A DISTINCT PEOPLE.—1l. Mohawks. 2. Oneidas. 
and the Oneida stone (with three Engravings). 3. 

| Ooaondagas (with a figure). 4. Cayngas. 5. Senecas 

| and their origin, 6. Tuscaroras, and their flight from 
North Carolina. 7 Necariuges. 8. St. Regis colony. 

_IV. EPOCH AND PRINCIPLES OF THE I[ROQUOIs 
LEAGUE. 

V. EARLY WARS, AND POLITICAL RELATIONS 
OF THE IROQUOIS, WITH THE OTHER TRIBES 
AND GROUPS OF NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 
—!. War with an ancient people called Alleghans. 2. 
Lenni Lenapes, or Delawares. 3. Cherokees—-their 

| history and language. 4. Wyandots, and the c.uses of 

| their separation. 5. Eries. 6. Adirondaks. 7. Mo 

hegans and Munses—Manhattans and Metoacs. 8 

Atawarous. 9. Nipercineans, or Algonquins Proper 

10. Ulinois,and their congeners. 11. Miamis, in their 

| triune division of tribes. 12. Chippewa, or Odjivwa 

| group, in their multiplied bands and sub-tribes. 13, 

| Shawnees. 14, Susquehannocks, 15 Powhatan league 

| on the southern Atiantic coast. 16. Catawba. 17 

| Muscogees and Apalachians. 18. Choetaws. 19. Mis- 

| guakees and Sauks, and minor Algonquin tribes of 
later origin. 20. Owegungas, Abenukis, and New Log- 
land tribes generally. 

| VI. ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Vil. ANCIENT STATE OF INDIAN ART OF NORTH 

| AMERICA. 

| VIEL, ART OF TRANSMITTING IDEAS THROUGH 

RI ny INSTRUMENTALITY OF PICTURE WRIT- 

\IX. RELICS FOUND IN THE ANTIQUE GRAVES 

AND TUMULI OF WESTERN NEW YORK. 

X. ORAL TRADITIONS OF THE IROQUOIS, HIs- 
} TORICAL AND IMAGINATIVE.—1. Ancient ship- 
| wreck ofa vesselon the North American coast 2. Ex- 
ploit of Hiadeoni, a Seneca war chief. 3. Seneca em 
bassy of peace to the Cherokees and heroic exploit of a 
warrior named Awl. 4. Graveyard serpent and corn- 
giant. 5. The Iroquois Quetzaleoatl: a tradition of the 
orig n of the confederacy at Onondaga lake, 6. Tridi 
tion of the deteat of the Kah Kwahs. 7. Epoch of the 
Confederacy. 8. Tradition of the siege of Fort Stanwix. 
9. Some pissages of their wars with monsters and 
giants. 10. Story of the family of The Thunders, wh 
lived under Niagra Falls. 
| XI. TOPICAL INQUIRIES.—1. Who were the Fries? 
| 2 Building of the first vessel on the upper lakes? 3. 

Who were the Alleghans? 4. War with Kar Kwehs, 
and their retreat down the Alleghany river. 5 Where 
did Hendrick Hudson lend and meet the natives on his 
ascent of the river in 1609? 6. Imposition of tribute by 
the Iroquois and the Manhattans and Metoacs. 7. Did 
the Dutch originally settle at the island of Tawasentha ! 
8. Antique inscribed stone of Manlius. 9. Original dis- 
covery of the Onondaga country by the French in 
1653. 10. Clinton’s account of the ancient French 
colony seated in the Casonda valley, near the present 
site of Jamestown, 1666 11. Burning of Schenect: da, 
or the first town built by the Dutch on the site of the 
ancient Origonewont!l, in 1090. 12. Cherokee tradition 
of the deluge. 13. Question of the ancient Delaware 
supremacy. 14. Asiatic origin of the Indian race. 

XII. LANGUAGE. 

XIII. BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES.—1!, Tarenyawago. 
2. Atotarho. 3. Garangula. 4. Logan. 5 Skenan- 
doah. 6. Se or Brant. 7. Red Jacket. & 
The White Woman. 9. Hiocuto. 10. Catharine Mon 
tour. J1. Ondiaka. 12. Corn-planter. 13. Farmer's 
Brother. 

XIV. MISCELLANEOUS TRAITS. d 

XV. MORAL AND SOCIAL CONDITION AND 
PROSPECTS. 

This work has been prepared with great labor and 
research, and commends itself to the notice #s well of the 
scholar as the genera! reader, by its completeness, and (he 
well-known ability of the auther. It will be seen by the 
selections taken from the Table of Contents, that it em 
braces a complete account of the Iroquois, or Six Nations, 
| who have long been a subject of great and increasing in- 

terest. One splendid octavo volume of about 500 pxges, 
| with two beautiful colored Indian Portraits, executed by 

the best artists. Bound in cloth extra. Price $3. 
Orders respectfully solicited, and the usuai discount 
allowed to the trade. 

E. H. P. & CO. 

Have Recently Published - 
| DR. SPRAGUE’S LETT TO YOUNG MEN, 
| founded on the History of Joseph, with fine steel plate 
| frontispiece. 1 vol. 12mo., extra cloth. Price 75 cents. 
| DR. SPRAGUEF’S LETTERS ON PRACTICAL 
| Subjects, ton Daughter. 1 vol. 12mo., extra cloth Em- 
| bellished with fine steel plate frontispiece. Price 75 cts. 

WORDS TO A YOUNG MAN’S CONSCIENCE. 8y 
|a Father. A beautiful miniatare volume. Extra cloth, 

| gilt edges. 4 

| LIFE AND TIMES OF COLUMBUS. A new edition. 

embellished with wood cuts, will be ready next month. 

E. H. PEASE & CO., Booksellers and Stationers, 
, a1463t 82 State street, Alban 
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BOHN’S STANDAR 


A SERIES OF THE 
BEST ENGLISH AND FOREIGN AUTHORS. 


London editions, elegantly printed, bound in cloth, with fine Portraits, 
AT THE EXTREMELY LOW PRICE OF ONE DOLLAR. 
Cheaper than any series of Books published in the United States. 


LAMARTINE’S HISTORY OF THE GIRONDISTS, or Personal Memoirs of the Patriots of the French Revolu- 
tion, from unpublished sources. Vol.1. With Portrait of Robespierre. To be complete in 3 Vols. 


COXE’S HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF AUSTRIA, from the Foundation of the Monarchy by Rodolph of 
Hipsburgh, to the Death of Leopold II., 1218-1792. New and revised edition, complete in three vols. With 
fixe Portraits of the Emperors Maximilian and Rodolph, and the Empress Maria Theresa. 


LANZ’S HISTORY OF PAINTING, a revised tra by Th 
Portraits of Raphael, Titian, and Correggio. 


SCHILLER’S HISTORIC AL AND DRAMATIC WORKS, containing his History of the Thirty Years’ War ; Revolt 
of the Netherlands; Wallensteian’s Camp; the Piccolomini; the Death of Wallenstein; Wilhelm Tell; Don 
Carlos; Mary Stuart; Maid of Orleans, and Bride of Messina. ‘Transiated by A. J. W. Morrison. Complete in 3 
vols. With fine portraits of Schiller, Wallenstein, and the Maid of Orleans. 


BECK MANN’S HISTORY OF INVENTIONS, DISCOVERIES, AND ORIGINS. Fourth Edition, carefally revised 
and oe by Drs. Francis and Griffith. With Memoir. Complete in 2 vols. Fine Portraits of Beckmann 
and James Watts. 


With fine 


Roscoe. Complete in 3 vols. 





OCKLEY'S HISTORY OF THE SARACENS, revised, enlarged, and completed; with a Life of Mohammed, and 
Memoir of the Author. Portrait of Mohammed 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF COLONEL HUTCHINSON, by his Widow Lucy; to which is now first added, an 
Account of the Siege of Lathom House. With fine Portrait. 1 vol. 


MEMOIRS OF BENVENUTO CELLINI, written by himself. Now first collated with the new Text of Guise 
Molini, and enlarged. Translated by Thomas Roscoe. With fine Portrait. 1 vol. 


SCHLEGEL’S LECTURES ON DRAMATIC LITERATURE, translated by Mr. Black, late Editor of the Morning | 
Chronicle. New Edition, carefully revised from the last German edition, by A. J. W. Morrison. With Memoir 
and Portrait. 

| 


SCHLEGEL'’S LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. Translated from the German, with a | 
Memoir of the Author, by J. B. Roberston, Esq. Second edition, revised. Fine Portrait. | 

SISMONDI'S HISTORY OF THE LITERATURE OF THE SOUTH OF EUROPE. Translated by Roscoe. A 
new Edition, with all the Notes of the last French Edition. With a new Memoir of the Author, an enlarged 
lodex, and two flue Portraits. 2 vols. 


ROSCOE’S LIFE OF LORENZO DE MEDICTI, called the Magnificent, including the Copyright Notes and L[llustra- | 
tions, With a new Memoir by his Son, and a fine Portra't. 


ROSCOE’S LIFE AND PONTIFICATE OF LEO X. Edited by his Son, with the Copyright Notes, Appendices of | 
Historical Documents, the Episode on Lucretia Borgia, an Index, and 3 fine Portraits, complete in 2 vols. | 


THE MISUELLANEOUS WORKS AND REMAINS OF THE REV. ROBERT HALL, with Memoir by Dr. | 
Gregory, an Essay on his Character, by John Foster. Index and fine Portrait. 1 vol. 


*,” To be followed by other works of the same sterling value. 
UNIFORM WITH THE STANDARD LIBRARY, 
COUNT GRAMMONT’S MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF 


CHARLES THE SECOND, 


WITH THE BOSCOBEL NARRATIVES. 
With Fine Portrait of Nell Gwynne. 


SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY. 
THE CHESS PLAYER’S HAND BOOK; 


A POPULAR AND SCIENTIFIC INTRODUCTION] 
TO THE GAME OF CHESS. 
Exemplified in Games actually played by the Greatest Masters. 
And Illustrated by numerous Diagrams of Original and Remarkable Positions. 
By H. STAUNTON. 


1 volume cloth. $1 50. 
For sale by BARTLETT & WELFORD, 
Agents tor H.G. EOHN. 7 Astor House. 


pe | 








{} The trade supplied on the most liberal terms. 


THE PROGRESS OF ETHNOLOGY, 
AN ACCOUNT OF RECENT 
ARCHEOLOGICAL, PHILOLOGICAL, AND GEOGRAPHICAL RESEARCHES 
IN VARIOUS PARTS OF THE GLOBE, 
TENDING TO ELUCIDATE 
THE PHYSICAL HISTORY OF MAN. 
By JOHN R. BARTLETT. 
BARTLETT & WELFORD, 7 Astor House. 
















NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 


JOHN MURPHY, 


178 Market Street, Baitimore, 
Has Just Published 
A COMPENDIUM OF 


ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY, 


With Questions adapted to the use of 


SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES; 


ALSO, 


AN APPENDIX, 


Containing the Declaration of Independence, the Consti- 
tution of the United States, a Biographical Sketch 
of Eminent Personages, with a Chronolo- 
gical Table of Remarkable Events, Dis- 
coveries, linprovements, &c., from the 
Creation to the year 1840. 


BY M. J. KERNEY. 
SECOND EDITION, 
Carefully revised, corrected, and improved, by the Author. 


The liberal patronage extended to this work, and the 
increasing demands for it, have called for a second editica 
much sooner than was originally anticipated. This is one 
of the best proofs of its merits. ‘lo those already ac- 
quainted with the work, the publisher would merely state, 
that it has been carefully revised by the author, and 
stereotyped, with new type, of « beautiful and bold face. 
The Questions have been arranged at the bottom of each 
page, and vatious other improvements have been made in 
this edition, which, it is believed, will add much to the 
value of the work, and render it still more convenient and 
useful. Besides being minutely correct in all its details, 
and possessing an easy, elevated, and classical style, this 
work has other merits that should recommend it to uni- 
versal patronage. In point of arrangement and in its 
general matter of contents, it is decidedly superior to any 
work of the kind; but that which should commend it to 
the patronage of all, is the studied care with which the 
author has treated all subjects relating to religion. In this 
respect the Compendium is one of the very few works of 
its nature which may be read without offending, in the 
remotest degree, the religious sensibility of the reader. 

Neither pains nor expense have been spared to make the 
work perfect in every respect, and to render it still more 
accessible to all classes, the price has been reduced to 
75 cents per copy. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
In One Volume, 18mo., reduced to Fifteen Cents, 
A New and Improved Edition, Revised by the Author, 
AN ABRIDGMENT OF 
MURRAY’S GRAMMAR AND EXERCISE, 
With Questions adapted to the use of 
SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 
ALSO, 
AN APPENDIX, 


| Containing Rules and Observations for Writing with 


perspicuity and accuracy. 


| BY M.J.KERNEY. 
| This is decidedly the best Abridgment of the old stan- 


| dard of Murray, now before the public. It embraces ina 
| narrow compass all that is important or essential in the 
| original work, besides several other useful additions not 
| found in these works. Its arrangeinent is well calculated 
| to advance the pupil in the acquisition of grammatical 
knowledge. It has Exercises prefixed to each Chapter and 
| Section throughout the work ; also to the Rules and Notes 
| of Syntax, containing false Syntax. It embraces the en- 
tire Prosody, the Rules for Punctuation, and exercises 
| under them, the Rules for Spelling, and Exercises con- 
‘taining false Orthography ; also Questions at the bottom 
of each page, for the convenience both of teachers and 
| pupils. 
iy A large and well selected stock of School Books, 
Stationery, &c., together with a very extensive assortment 
| of English and American Catholic Books, &c., all of 
which will be sold, wholesale and retail, at the very 
| lowest prices. 
| > Orders from any part of the country will meet with 
prompt and strict attention. 


NEW WORKS IN PRESS. 
BURNAP’S LECTURES 


ON THE 
| §PHERE AND DUTIES OF WOMAN. 
| A New Edition, Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged 
BY THE AUTHOR. 
FENELON’S LETTERS 
ON THE 


EDUCATION OF DAUGHTERS. 
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WORKS ON 
PAINTING, DRAWING, &c. 

BELL (Sir Charles).—The Anatomy and Philosophy of 
Ea pression, as connected with the Fine Arts 3d enlarged | 
edition, fine plates, evo. 36. 

CENNINI CENNINO.—A Treatise on Painting. 
8vo. plates. 34. 

CHILDS (J.)\—Advanced Drawing Book. 
plates. $4. 

DE QUINCY, M. Q.—An Essay on the Nature, the End 
and the Means of Imitation in the Fine Arts. 1 vol. | 
tro 

EASTLAKE (Charles E.)—Materials for a History of Oil 
Painting. 8vo. $3 75. 

FIELD (Geo.)—Chromatics, or the Analogy, 
and Philosophy of Colors Ivel.8vo $5 St 

Chromatography ; or, a Treatise on Colors and 
Pigments, and of their Powers in Painting New edition, 


1 vol. 


24 colored 


Harmony 
) 


Rvo. $4. 
FIELDING (T. H.)—The Art of Engraving, with the va- 
rious modes of Operation. &c. 1 vol. Sve. 83. 
On the Theory and Practice of Painting in Oi! and 
Water Colors, for Landses pes, Portroits, &c., illustrated | 
with plain and colored plates 4th edition, 8vo. $8 50. 
HAYDEN (B. R.)\—Lectures of Painting and Design. 2 
vols. Bvo. $7 50. 
HARDING (J. D.)—Elementary Art; or, the Use of the | 
Cholk and Lead Pencil advocated and explained. 813. 
The Principle ond Practice of Art. 1 vol. 4to. 318. | 
HUNT (Ff. K.)\—The Book of Art. 1 vol. 4to. illustrated. | 


HOARE (Prince).—Epochs of the Arts, including Hints | 
oo the Use and Progress of Pointing and Sculpture ia 
Great Britein. Lvol. Huo. $! 75. 

HAYTER (Chas.)—An Introduction to Perspective Prac- 
tical Geometry, Drawing, and Painting. 1 vol. 8vo. $4. | 

A new Practical Treatise on the three Primitive 
Colors. vol. 8vo. $2 75. 

HAY (D. R.—The Priacipies of Beauty in Coloring, sys- 
temized. I vol. vo. 86 50. 

First Principles of Symmetrical Beauty. 
}2mo. plates. 82. 

The Natural Principles and Analogy of the Har- 
mony of Form. Ilvol. 4to. 85. 

INMAN (W.8.}—An Essay on Symbolical Colors in An- | 
tiquity. the Middle Ages, and Modern Times. 34. 


1 vol. | 


JAMESON (Mrs.)—A Hand-Book to the Pubiie Galleries | 
83 50. j 
| 


ot Artin and wear London. 2 vols. post avo 

KUGHLER (Dr. F.)—Hand-Book of the History 
Painting, German, Flemish, and Dutch Schuw!-, 
Notes, by Sir F. Hend. 12mo. $3 50. 

MERIMEE (M. J.)\—The Art of Painting in Oi! and in 
Freseo. | vol Bvo. $3 75. 

MAGOILVAR (J. G.)—On the Benutiful, the Picturesque, 
the Sublime. I vol. avo. 32 50. 

MODERN PAINTERS, by a Graduate of Oxford. 2 vols. 
large 8vo. $7 50. 

PHILIP (G. F.)\—The Theory and Practice of Painting in 
Water Colors, as connected with the Study of Lund- | 
sc pe, colored plates. $3 50 

PROUT (Samuel).—Hints on Light and Shadow, Compo- 


| 
sition, &c., as applicable to Lundscape Painting. 1 vol. | 
dio, $8 


Elementsry Drawing Book of Landscapes at | 
Buildings. 82. 

PAINTING.—History of Ancient and Modern Painting. 
I vol. mo. $l. 

REYNOLDS (Joshua) —The Literary Works of, com- 
prising his celebrated Lectures. 2 vols. Lino, $3. 

TALBOT (H. F.)\—The Penciit of Nature. 2 parts, 4to. 
~ 


of | 
with 


TAYLOR (W. B. 8.)—A Manual of Fresco and Encaus- 
tic Painting. L vol. 8vo. $2 25. 

THEOPHILUS.—Essay upon various Arts, in three books, 
forming an Encyclopedia of Christian Art of the 
Eleveath Century. Translated with Notes, by Hendrie. 
evo. 6. “oti 

Imported and for sale by 
D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broadway. 

NEW ENGLISH WORKS—PER CAMBRIA. 

RANKE—A History of Servia and the Servian Revolu- 
tion. ‘Translated by Mrs, Kerr. 1 vol. 8vo. $4. 

MULLER.—Ancient Art and its Remains, or a Manual of 
the Archwoiogy of Art. Translated by J. Leitch. 1 
vol. . 

JESSE —Literary and Historical Memoriais of London. 
2 vols. 8vo. illustrated. $7 50. 

MACCHIAVELLI.—The History of Florence, together 
with the Prince. A new transiation. | vol. 81. (Bohn’s 
Library.) 

RICHAKDSON —Memoirs of the Private Life and Opi 
nions of Louisa, Queen of Prussia. 1! vol. $3. 

FERGUSON.—An Essay on the Ancient Tepography of 
Jerusalem, with Plans and Views. 1 vol. half morocco. 


BUUTELL.—Monumental Brasses and Slabs of the Mid- 
die Ages, with numerous illustrations. 1 vol. 8vo. $3. 
BURY.—Remains of Ecclesiastical! Wood Work, 25 plates. 

4to. half moroeco. 310 
LYELL'S Principles of Geology. A new edition. 1 vol. 
vo. 
CHAMBERS'S Select Writings, vol. 6; and Miscellany, 
vol, 18. 
IRELAND Sixty Years Ago. 1 vol. 12mo. 
DONALDSON’S Architectural Maxims. 1 vol. $1 25. 
HICKS'S Treatises on Christian Priesthood, vol. 1. (Lib. 
of A.C. Theol.) 
THIERS’S History of the Consulate. Vol. 7. $2. 
SELDEN’S Table Talk. New edition. 1 vol. 12mo. $1 75. 
MANNING'S Parochial Sermons. Vol. 3. $3. 
D, APPLETON & CO., Lmporters, 


| H. Long & Brother, 32 Ann-street. 


| Stereotype pl.tes, and copyrights of several 
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THE GEM OF THE 


FOR 1848. 
LEAVITT, TROW & CO. 


Would inform the trade that they have in press, and 


SEASON, 


| will publish early in September, the 


MOST SPLENDID ANNUAL 
ever offered to the public. The paper, binding, printing, 
and plates, all of the first qua'iiy. ft will contain 
21 ELEGANT MEZZOTINTO ENGRAVINGS 

By Sartain, of benutiful and popular subjects—of the exe- 
cution, the name of Sortninis a guarantee for the finest 
styieof the art. The reading matter new and original. 

The Ulustrations consi-t of 8 engravings ard 3 portraits, 
among Which isa splendid head of the late Dr. Chalmers 
(now engraving). ‘The publishers will spare no expense 
to muke this work, both from the number of engravings 
and the eleg ince of the book 


*“ THE GEM OF THE SEASON,” 
Small quarto, richly bound in c’oth, full gilt. 
A specimen of this book will be exhibited at the coming 


Trade Sale. 
LEAVITT, TROW & CO., 
au 21 2t 191 Broadway, New York. 


s] ‘,' r ‘ ‘ "sg? 
SPECIAL BOOK AGENCY, 
FOR ROCHESTER AND WESTERN NEW YORK. 
Lg ey of Books, Pamphlets, Serinl Works, 
d Mag ‘zines, Pictures, Prints, Newspapers, &c., &c , are 
informed that I will give my personal attention to Cun- 
vassing for Subscribers—appointing good and responsible 
Agents both in Western New York and Canada West, 
attend to Collections, &c., &c. 
Publishers who wish their interests attended to, may 
address tne, post-paid, 
D. M. DEWEY, 
Bookseller, Nos. 1] and 2 Arcade Hall, Rochester, N. Y. 
References—Harper & Brothers, Burgess, Swinger & Co., 
uld4t 





PARTNER IN THE 
BOOKSELLING AND PUBLISHING 
BUSINESS WANTED. 

The advertiser having been engaged in the above busi- 
ness fur the past filteen years, and possessing valuable 


Standard, 
School, und Micevllaneous Books, is desirous of forming a 


| connexion with some person brought up to the trade, and 


who can furnish sbout $8,000 in cash. 
The Books not being of « local character, could be pub- 
lished with equal advantege in nny of the larger cities, 


| and the advertiser's choice of place would be only such 


an one, as Where a genere! bookselling business could be 
carried On to advantage in connexion with the publish- 
ing 

A line with real signature, addressed to “‘ Junius,” either 
at New York or Boston, will receive attention. au 21 


EDWARD DUNIGANS 
CATHOLIC AND JUVENILE 
PUBLICATIONS. 


| FIXUE SUBSCRIBER has always for Sale a large Stock 


of CATHOLIC WORKS of his own publication, 
printed, bound, and illustrated in the best manner; among 
them are his Fine Iiuminated Family Bible, Illuminated 
Ursuline Manual, Flowers of Piety, and other much 
approved books. 

DUNIGAN’S HOME LIBRARY, eight volumes pub- 
lished, a very popular series of Religious and Moral Tales, 
for general reading. . 

His Stock of JUVENILE BOOKS, plaia and colored, is 
well selected, and, though got up in the best style, is sold 
at the cheapest rates. 


_fi3 ef EDWARD DUNIGAN, 151 Fulton street. 
hL4 Ae A ’ 'W Al a ‘ar 
STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 
ICHARD C VALENTINE, 45 Gold Street, New 
York, having furnished his Srersoryree Founpry 
with materials for executing orders in every branch of his 
business, solicits a continuance of the liberal patronage he 
has heretofore received. 

His facilities for stereotyping heavy works at short 
notice, and for executing MarHematicaL Works, and 
Worxs in Fortien Lanevaces, with elegance and 
accuracy, are believed not to be surpassed by those of any 
similar establishment in the country. 

Jobs of every description executed on the most favorable 
terms. 

Specimens of work will at all times be furnished, and 
references given to the most respectable publishers in th 
United States. 6 


STATIONER’S WAREHOUSE. 


203 PEARL STREET, 
(Near Maiden Lane.) 


J. K, HERRICK, 


Importer and Wholesale Dealer in 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND AMERICAN 
Staple and Fancy Stationery, Papers, &c. 








Al 1 ’ me 
ROBERT CARTER, 
58 CANAL STREET, 
Has Just Issued, 
SOLITUDE SWEETENED: A series of Meditations. 
By the Rev. James Meikle. 12ni0. 
PLEASANT TALES. By Old Humphrey, 


THE FORCE OF TRUTH. By the Rev. Thomas Scot, 
Teno. 


LIFE OF THE REV. WM ‘TENNANT. 
THE LOSS OF THE AUSTRALIA. 
CHALMERS'’S MISCELLANIES, Part 2 
THE HISTORY, MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS OF THE 

Indians of North America. [lustrated. 18mo. 
D'AUBIGNE’S LIFE OF CROMWELL. 
BORROW’S BIBLE IN SPAIN. 

“ GYPSIES OF SPAIN. 

MILLER on the Design of the Church. 
McCHEYNE'’S WORKS. 2 vols. 8vo. 33. 2d Edition 
HALDANE ON ROMANS. 2d Edition. 
THE GENIUS OF SCOTLAND. Gd edition. 
THE WYCLIFFITES. By Mrs. Mackay. 2d Edition 


FISK’S MEMORIAL OF THE HOLY LAND. %& 
Edition. aus tf 





TO PUBLISHERS. 


THE SUBSCRIBER having on hand about 300 Line 
Engravicgs by some of the best engravers of this country, 
will furnish large or small editions to Publishers on rea- 
sonable terms. Address 

au 2a St L. A. GODEY, Philadeiphia. 


NOTES ON THE WESTERN STATES. 
DERBY, BRADLEY & CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Will shortly Publish, 
NOTES ON THE WESTERN STATES: 


Containing descriptive Ske’ches of their Soil, Climete, 





Resources, Scenery, Navigation, Trade, and Productions 
By JAMES HALL, 
Author of “ Border Tales,” &c. 
Second edition, corrected and enlarged by the author 


*,* The first edition of this work was published in 1°08 
and was well received.—since then the increase of the 
country has been so great usto render obsolete allaccounls 
of ite trade, resources, and prc ductions, and to open the wy 
for later intelligence. The work, x8 now about to be pul- 
lished, has not only been corrected to conform with the 
existing state of the facts, but large additions have been 
made, to embrace a wider circle of information. It will 
contain descriptions of the Western States, the Rivers 
Ohio, Missi-sippi ; the Prairies, their soil, anda Theory os 
to their formation ; Agricultural produets of the Wesi; 4 
full account of the Public Lands of the United States; 
the Navigation of the Western Waters, its Ob-tructions, 
&c.; Western Steambouts; ‘Trade and Commerce. 


aul4.st DERBY, BRADLEY & CO. 


’ x rf , .] 

COOLEY, KEESE & HILL. 
NEW YORK TRADE SALE OF BOOKS, PAPER, 
STATIONERY, STEREOTYPE PLATES, 
BINDEKS’ MATERIALS, &c. 

ON FOUR AND S1X MONTHS CREDIT. 

Tuesday August 3\st. 
COOLEY, KEESE & HILL, 

ESPECTFULLY give notice, that this large and im 

portant Catalogue is now ready for distribution to te 

‘Trade: it embraces very extensive and valuable consigo- 

ments from the Publishers of the country ; also rich end 

attractive Invuices from London, comprising the must 

celebrated und standard Publications of the Foreign ma!- 
ket. 

The Invoices of Stationery embrace a large and varicd 
assortment of everything in the line. The sale of St 
tionery, Binders’ Leather, Muslin, &c., will take pirce, 
as usual, on MONDAY, the 30th of August, at Fight 
o'clock, A.M. 

The Stereotype Plates, comprising many valuable Sien- 
dard Works and Copyrights, will be soid on FRIDAY, 
the 3d of September, at Four o'clock, P.M. 

A second Catalogue, embracing additional Invoices both 
from the United States and London, will! be issued on (be 
first day of Sale. 

Members of the Trade, and Purchasers generally, Wh° 
do not receive a Catalogue, will please apprise us, th"! 
one may be immediately forwarded to their address. 014‘ 





TO PUBLISHERS, PRINT SELLERS, &. 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Py Altes. by an English Copper and Steel Plate Prin- 

ter, a situation in any branch of his Trade in the 

United States—can be well recommended, &c. Pieas¢ 

write G. Coombs, 35 Aldersgate street, London, England. 
aug 23 It 
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~~. F. HOFFMAN, Error. 
~\ PEW HINTS UPON ESSAY WRITING AND 
ESSAYISTS. 

« Ten censure wrong for one who writes 
amiss,” sang a and a juster line he never 
wrote himself. We have daily evidence of its 
truth, especially in this era of multifarious and 
indiscriminate criticism. Every man is a 


—_— 


a 


reader, and # critic, of course ; the corollary 


follows the proposition as closely as demon- 
stration upon mathematical reasoning. To be 
a tolerable author requires some brains and 
tact in writing ; to be a mere reader requires 
at least ordinary eyesight ; but to become a re- 
gular critic, nothing is needed but the not un- 
common union of arrogance, ignorance, inso- 
lence, and stupidity. ‘To praise judiciously 
the rarest works (the verdict of love and 


knowledge combined) appears tame and in-| 


sipid, to those who love the slashing style, 
who consider abuse, satire, and presumption, 
boldness ; who vote ribaldry, wit ; and give the 





our views than the as frequent failures in 
lyric efforts. The essayist is thus an hambler 
sort of bard, a prose lyrist, a writer of the walk 


(of poetry, which Horace includes under the 


designation “ musa pedestris.” Under this 
class fall most of the essayists. Swift, in 
verse and in prose, is much the same; so we 
may say of Pope, and of the earlier English 
satirists. 

Essays, too, are very similar to letters, in 
their variety of topics; in their familiarity 
of address, and in the “ handling” or 
style. Most letter-writers address _ indi- 
viduals only; the regular essayist addresses 
the public as well. There is only a wider 


circle .of readers, and something, by way of 


alm of copious manly elos uence, to coarse, | 
} P ’ J ’ . " P 
of confessions as well as of homilies, though 


declamatory invective. 
In a late notice of Chambers’s Essays in the 
London Spectator, we find the writer, who 


gives the author his fair share of praise, | 


speaking of the decline of the Essay, and of its 
gradual extinction, as if the shortest, the most 


form of prose-writing could ever become ex- 
tinct, any more than letters, or songs, or 
oratory. With all of these the essay has 
much in common, and page| in its per- 
sonal character, implying a familia 


difference, in the feelings of professed au- 
thorship. Equal vanity, or egotism, or wise 
self-consideration, as you will, is to be allowed 


toeither writer, equal room for portraits of cha- | 


racter and sketches of manners, for humorous 
satire or generous compliments, for speculative 
or ethical discussion, for esthetical analysis or 
historical retrospect. Both are in the nature 


the latter are apt to predominate. The his- 
tory of a man’s mind, his only true auto- 
biography, change of tastes and pursuits, 
favorite opinions held at different periods, why 


changed, and how often, these are to be studied 
direct, the most personal, the most natural, 


in volumes of essays, with more confidence 
than in most volumes of biography. There 


‘are two remarks of Zimmerman that deserve 


rity, a mu-, 


tual confidence and an explicit directness, not 


to be attained in a higher or more ambitious | 
Since composition has | 


form of composition. 


become the business of men of the world and | 


men of business—since it has found its way into 
other hands than those of the monks and 
scholastics of the Middle Ages, it has become 
more and more conversational, pithy, plain, and 
unpretending. Respectability in authorship 


is now nothing to be proud of, in intellectual | 


circles and in the midst of a high civilization. 
No longer do we gaze with awe and admiring 
wonder at poet or philosopher. They have 


become commonplace people in the popular) 


eye. They are as wise, as good, as imagin- 
ative as ever, but they do not seem to be so. 

Essay-writing in prose is very much the 
same thing as song-writing in verse. A certain 
lyrical spirit is to be found in the best essay- 
ists, however homely and anti-poetical the 
essays may be; as in Franklin’s, or the 
second-rate papers of Hazlitt (who is hardly a 
fair instance, for he was a poet as much as 
Burke or Jeremy Taylor). Some of Lamb's 
are conceived in the h 


ighest poetic strain, as | 


to be noticed on this subject. Defending the 
practice of a man’s writing memvirs of him- 
self, he says, he thinks it wiser and more 
laudable, than for him to leave his body by 
will to a professor of anatomy: and, in another 
place he tells an obvious truth (not noticed 
perhaps for that reason) that the great advan- 
tage of writing, is to give a man an opportu- 
nity to express that upon paper, which he 
could not with freedom or courtesy, in the 
ordinary intercourse of society. Now essays 
give that freedom in its widest allowable 
limits, restrict the writer less in the develop- 
ment of his humors, whims, and agreeable 
prejudices upon paper than any other species 
of composition. It is indeed a mixed kind of 
writing, personal authorship, as free as possi- 
ble from mere scholasticism or pedantry. 
Neither is it any nearer extinction now 
than in the days of Montagne, who is com- 
monly known as the father of the Essay. Its 
features may be somewhat changed, but there 
is the same outline, the same expression. It 


may at one epoch handle different topics from | 


those which engross it at another. Fashion, 
manners, character, books, and politics. The 


‘commonest leaders in the penny papers are 


strictly essays, no less than most of the Review 


Bulwer has remarked of the Horatian Apo-| articles. The best portion of the contempo- 


strophe to the Shade of Elliston, and number- rary lectures and addresses is strictly of an) 


less passages in the Essays of Elia. Hunt 
displays as much fancy in prose description, 
often as in his poetry. 


} 


essay character, and the passages in the 


greatest orations are of the same description, 
Emerson’s essays and can be taken from the text in which they 


often conceal more poetic feeling than he de- | appear as independent essays. 


velopes in his poetry. 


Trifling writers of insipid imitations of 


This kind of writing is as natural for a | Byron and Moore, speak contemptuously of 
young prose writer to attempt as it is in a/|essays,as dull or vapid. No more such, we ven- 
genuine poet to commence his career by | ture to say, than the same attempts of writers in 


songs, as natural as for the “ feathered song-| verse of equal power. 


ster of the field” to pour forth his “ unpre- 
meditated lay.” It is certainly a matter of 
Impulse with most, and it certainly is with 

ose who are destined to succeed in that way 
of writing. With the scholar, in one of the 
old comedies, the youthful aspirant may 
honestly confess “ [I did essay to write 
essays.” That a vast proportion of failures 


might be recorded, weighs no more against 





are to be found, but at least as many bad 


ts, and certainly a larger number of indif- | 
fore 4 Indeed, a good 
essay is likely to be better than even a good 


ferent books of sermons. 


sermon; we entirely exclude those of the 
great old divines, who rank with the poets 
and dramatists of their age. A sermon ad- 


mits of many formal divisions, easily filled up| cial satire, town sketches, 


Dull essayists enough | 


deal of commonplace,.in the way of logical dis- 
cussion and incentives to devotion. Its exhor- 
tations and apostrophes are stereotyped. And 
only the fancy of Taylor, the wit of South, the 
fullness of Barrow, the ingenuity of Clarke, 
can overcome the mass of arguments, illustra- 
tions, and appeals, that encumber the path of 
the preacher. Even able men are often dull 
in the pulpit ; while, at the bar, or in a contest 
of wit, they might become bright by the en- 
counter. Sermons must be copiously written 


and illustrated, to suit the majority of congre- 


gations; they must be close and compact: 
containing a page in a paragraph, an argu- 
ment in an epigram, full of quick transitions, 
stating results and processes, which must be 
alluded to, and in a word giving in a few 
pages what a common writer might spread 
over a volume. 

But to return to the essay. It is certainly 
remarkable that in this the very era of its 
triumph it is no longer recognised by surface 
critics, because of this change of name under 
which it presents itself. On this side of the 
Water, notwithstanding its prevalence in the 
Review, the Magazine, and the Newspaper, 
we find a clever critic in a Charleston paper 


simultaneously uttering the heresy of the Lon- 


don Spectator. As for this last writer’s general 
remarks upon the essay the facts of literary his- 
tory are against him, from Bacon to Leigh 
Hunt. English literature has always been rich 
in essayists, though in the reign of William III. 
and Anne they were most prominent. It 
is needless to make a long list, but we can 
promise this much: For every sterling writer 
of prose fiction in England, we will bring the 
name and works of a classic, among the 
essayists. This assertion may appear a little 
loose or careless, but we can support it with 
confidence. 

Writers of this class have been quite too 
long huffed and bullied by the long-winded 
historical novelists and reviewers, who think 
the essay contemptible from its brevity, cer- 
tainly not from its subjects, nor yet from its 
execution. 

Our literature is pre-eminently a periodical 
one thus far, and slurs on the essay certainly 
do come with a bad grace from those who 
know the reading community with us live al- 
most altogether on journals of different class- 
es. As mere wrifers, our finest writers thus 
far have been essayists, Irving, Dana, Chan- 


ning, Everett, &c., to say nothing of minor 


names. 

It was once a common folly to depreciate a 
host of writers of short pieces, as minor poets, 
because the authors (thank heaven!) of no 
long poems ; yet they have often flown higher, 
if they do not remain so long on the wing. 
A falcon is a nobler bird than the buzzard, 
who may be hovering over carrion all day, 
while the former towers in his pride of place, 
when there is fit occasion, and does not waste 
his energies on every petty one. 

“The Phenix Pindar is a vast species 
alone,” yet that same Pindar came from a cer- 
tain district of Greece where the owls predo- 
minated, who doubtless thought they could see 
far better, and judge more wisely than he. 
They are not a species alone; we have critical 
birds of the same strain here also. 

The political essay was that form first cul- 
tivated by the writers of consecutive papers, 
arranged in order, and under a leading cap- 
tion. Thus the first series of essays in 
England (not the miscellanies of Temple 
and Cowley) formed a melange of politics, so- 
rsonality, and 


in a mechanical manner; it allows a goed | criticism—of these Defoe’s Journal Re- 
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view, which preceded the Tatler and Specta- 
tor, is perhaps the first specimen of the kind 
we can point to. L’Estrange, who was the 
very first of the political pampbleteers,* re- 
stricted his lucubrations chiefly to politics ; 
but Defoe, in his Review, had his club, like 
that in the Spectator, who discussed similar 
questions, and to whom were allotted various 
duties. From Defoe to Hazlitt, there have 
been the admirable collections of Defoe, Addi- 
son, Steele, Swift, Bolingbroke, Fielding, 
Burke, Junius, and Johnson, to mention only 
the most prominent writers. 

In this Vist, Fielding, “ the prose Homer of 
human nature,” finds a place on the ground of 
his Champion; a book little known, but 
worthy of being revived in company with the 
Freeholders. 

In the Lord Mayor’s grand annual proces- 
sion, rides clad in complete steel, a doughty 
civic hero, who personates for the nonce the 
Champion of England. Now, alas! a mere 
burlesque on the original of chivalry. In 
transatlantic accounts of prize fights, we hear 
of the championship of England disputed or 
sustained by Caunt, or Bendigo, Burke, or the 
hero of Bristol. In a far better sense, we 
would nominate Fielding as one of the true 
champions of England, a genuine representa- 
tive of the manly characteristics of the race, 
to which he was a faithful advocate and zeal- 
ous defender. 

The title of his work, a collection of papers 
modelled on the early periodical essayists, 
more particularly on the Lover of Steele and 
the Freeholder of Addison, in its mixed cha- 
racter of a town journal and a political paper, 
in which the former very much predominates, 
is descriptive of its aim and character. It 
champions the right, and honest, and true, and 
simple, in politics and manners, in criticism 
and behavior. Not pretending a rivalry of 
the Tatler or Spectator, to which it is much 
inferior, it is a very pleasing, readable copy of 
those delightful originals. With more inven- 
tion, force, and dramatic power than Steele or 
Addison, Fielding has little of the taste or deli- 
cacy of either. He has humor, but stronger 
and broader than Addison, without his charm- 
ing eloquence—he has wit, but not of the 
glancing, piquant style of Steele’s best writ- 
ings. He has manly sense, ingenious turns, 
and true feeling, with a style next to Steele. 
With rich abundance of character and de- 
scription in his novels, in this collection of es- 
says, Fielding is comparatively meagre in 
both, though superior to some writers much 
more talked about. The Champion is for in- 
stance a far better work of its class, than the 
Idler of Johnson, or Hawkesworth’s Adven- 
turer, or the World or Microcosm. 

We are apt to suspect (we believe it is the 
fact) that this was merely one of a number of 
the jobs of the great novelist, and by which 
he should not in justice be measured. It is a 
work, upon which any living periodical writer 
might safely rest a good literary reputation, but 
which is not strong enough for the name of 
Fielding, had he not written Joseph Andrews 
and Tom Jones. 

Still, there is hardly a paper in it, without 
sentences or paragraphs quotable for their 
acute sense or ingenious turn of expression ; 
a talent Fielding inherited from Steele. And 
here we may stop to trace the parallel fea- 
tures, in which these two true wits and genu- 
ine fellows resembled each other. Both 
gentlemen, men of the world, professed men of 
pleasure, living on the town, and by their 


* Vide an article on Political Pam ting, Dem. 
view, Oct., 1842. = aaa 





wits, guilty of the greatest imprudences, but 
we believe of nothing more, according to the 
trite saying, their own worst enemies althongh 
most friendly to all others beside: at one time 
living in affluence, and soon after in a spung- 
ing house or a jail, or trammelled within the 
rules of the Fleet, cheerful, social, humane, 
and thoughtless, yet most acute and penetrat- 
ing observers of life, and manners, and charac- 
ter, and as writers, matchless for an easy, na- 
tural, graceful style, that conveyed the justest 
and most sensible, if they were grave, or if 
gay, the most pleasing and subtle, agreeable 
sentiments. Sir Richard Steele, and Henry 
Fielding, Esq., were intellectually and socially 
and morally brothers, in pens as well as they 
might have been in arms. 

Fielding, as a metaphysician and painter of 
character, is as mee above Steele, as he is 
above all other novelists, in his peculiar style. 
Yetas a mere essayist, Steele is the master, the 
original, whom his later disciple is content to 
follow with admiring steps. 
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Reviews. 


The Power of the Soul over the Body, consider- 
ed in relation to health and morals. 
George Moore, M. D., Member of the Royal 
College of Physicians, London, New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


We welcome this reprint of an excellent Eng- 
lish work, of which we have already given 
some specimens to our readers. We welcome 


itas a work likely to aid the purposes of sound | 


morals and religion. The author, though not 
always either close or conclusive in his logic, 
is nevertheless so pervaded by a profound and 
unwavering religious belief, that his spirit 
seems to convince, where his reasoning may be 
found defective. His argument upon the im- 
materiality of the soul is pleasingly inter- 
spersed with anecdotes, which serve rather to 
prove its mysteries than its nature—the analo- 
gical arguments of old Bishop Butler being far 
more satisfactory to a close thinker, and so far 
as the question is placed upon this ground en- 
tirely conclusive. 

To us, however, laying aside all questions of 
revelation, and all the blundering burdens of 


atheistical suggestion, the great tact, that no-| 
where in our experience in this world do we) 


find a single impulse or desire without finding 
also its appropriate medium of gratification, 
leaves us fairly to infer that this greatest and 
strongest desire of man for an hereatter exist- 
ence is and must be one that shall find its ulti- 
mate indulgence. When we bear in mind, like- 
wise, that this hope becomes the incitement to 
our highest efforts for human good; that it con- 
soles us for the evils and disappointments neces- 
sarily incident to our lives here, we feel, without 
the elaborate aid of ratiocination, that this deep 
desire could never have been made an element 
of mind, as a mockery only, a cruel delusion — 
a luring ignis fatuus, to slip from us at our ut- 


death. 
monies of the teachings of Jesus gather a ten- 
fold appropriateness and beauty—opening, as 
it were, the “ Temple to the Unknown God ” 


a mission by which “ Life and Immortality are 
brought to light.” 


is he to prove the soul separate from the body 


we feel an amazingly uneasy sensation, as 


cent friend.* Indeed one can hardly be sure 


most need, and leave as to blackness and’ 
Prepared by this thought, all the har- 


in our breasts, and revealing the consistency of | 


In reading the views of our author, so intent | 


in its existence, an immateriality using the’ 
flesh as a medium of manifestation only, that 


— 


| how the writer wishes to fix the soul to its tene. 
;ment; he rather leaves it to flit out and jn 
with somewhat of lawless audacity, as if the 
door might be opened and shut at any time 
| with impunity, and the poor body have little to 
do withthe matter. In perfect seriousness we 
felt disposed to say piteously in the very lan- 
| guage of Shakpeare— 
“Oh! thou that dost inhabit in my breast 
Leave not the mansion so long tenantiess, 
| Lest growing desolate the building fall 
| And leave no memory of what it was.” 


_ The great objection which we have always 
felt in regard to Phrenology is, that, while jt 
| certainly does teach human charity, it likewise 
|does away with much of human responsibili- 
ty; and the views of Dr. Moore, opposed as 
they are to those of Phrenology, do not lessen 
the evils upon this ground. According to him, 
“the works done in the body ” scarcely touch 
the soul, which is too ethereal to have part and 
-parcelin them. It is true, in another part of 
‘his argument, he shows powerfully and strik- 
ingly how the Will has its effect, but the two 
arguments do not hang well together. 
| His opposition to Phrenology upon the score 


BY that it is material in its bearing has little weivht 


| - . P 
from the fact that he has mistaken his ground. 


The real difference between the Phrenologist 
and the old-fashioned Physiologist is simply 
that one teaches that the brain is a congeries 
of organs—a box of tools—while the other in- 
sists that it is a single instrument! 

No enlightened believer of either doctrine ever 
| supposed that the brain was the mind, or sou! 

itself, any more than that the eye is sight; the 

brain is simply an organ exquisitely organized 
| for the manitestation of mind—an instrument 
or medium, not the thing itself. Injury done 
to any part of this organ does not destroy the 
faculty, but obstructs and obliterates the power 
to nels that faculty manifest, which, however, 
remains an integral portion of the soul the 
same as before. Should abuse follow the ac- 
tion of a diseased or injured organ the man is 
not responsible therefor any more chan he is 
for the infirmities of a paralysed muscle. But— 
and here is the great point so often lost sight oi 
by our moralists—a man may be guiltless in 
the last great steps of a tragedy, as the suicide 
may be insane at the time of the act, and pro- 
bably is ; but for the indulgence in that train o/ 
association which impelled to the catastrophe, 
he may be justly held responsible. Deplorable 
as is an infirm Will, God has appointed the 
weaker spirit to seek unto the stronger, am! 
power is imparted according to its needs—it 
gains fibre and ability in proportion as it seeks 
to the Infinite for aid. 

Dr. Moore is very unwilling to allow the 
soul a lodgment in the brain, and therefore 
rather removes it to the nervous system: and 
then he half leaves us in doubt if the Will be 
not the soul itself instead of an attribute. On 
this ground we may speculate for ever, and the 
subject remains the same. We see no benefit 
in these things. Let us recognise the sou! 
itself ; recognise its rights ; its hazard of abuse 
through the ascendency of sense and passion— 
and then trembling as we see how fearfully and 
wonderfully we are made, a mystery of the seen 
and the unseen, spirit conjoined to matter, let us 
obey that natural action of our faculties which 
prompts the child-man, Indian, as well as the 
civilized man, to seek to that something higher 
and beyond, from whence we feel instinctively 
that we receive aid, and which revelation has 





though our “shadows ” might “not be well | * We allude tothe Algonquin views of the soul, ® 
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taught us to designate as God, and whom the 
Saviour has called our Father. 

Suppose the soul be not stationed in the 
brain, which certainly is a theory devoid of dig- 
nity—but an essence pervading the whole ner- 
yous system, we do not escape materialism 
even here: and we will adventure upon specu- 
lation, first premising, that perhaps what we 
call matter is treated with too little reve- 
rence by us all. We are many bodies in one. 
A perfect outline of a man may be made from 
the bones of the human frame, another from 
the blood-vessels, another from the external 
integuments, another from the membranous 
tissues, and another from the nerves, &c. 
Now, the vital principle, the great seat of 
which seem to be in the brain, heart, &c., may 
be another body too delicate for perception, but 
which still is distinct from all other depart- 
ments, and which is no more the soul than is 
the nervous system. There may be within 
and beyond this the “spiritual body,” distinct 
from the “ natural body,” as seen by the great 
Apostle, St. Paul, and which not being “ of the 
earth, earthy,” is incapable of “ corruption,” 
cannot know death, but shall be “ raised incor- 











nient, He chooses, observe, to * justify the ways 
of God to man, but he does not meditate on 
knowledge really belonging to himself, but on 
the play of nerve-fibrils, which put him in mind 
of the past and present; for they in fact contain 
all his ideas, all his works, his experience, emo- 
tions, affections, thoughts. Now, if such be 
true, what was Milton when his body died! Is 
there no answer? Yes! As that immortal 
spirit, when present in a commodious body, saw 
the * Paradise Lost’ in the light which shone 
amid the darkness, so that same spirit, endowed 
with larger love and liberty and intellect, walks 
with God in the * Paradise Regained His 
knowledge and inwrought history did not perish 
in the grave.” . 
Now, we do not see that this in effect meets 
the question. ‘The mind or soul 1s in some 
way so associated with the body, and we be- 
lieve more intimately than our author is willing 
to admit, and it must have an organ for its 
manifestation; we do not care whether the 
whole nerves are to become the medium or 
those of the brain alone, as we find all the 
nerves of the brain, with one exception only if 
we mistake not, terminate in the head, become 
the exponents of expression in the face, eyes, 





ruptible, undetiled, and passing not away,” as 


do the elements of our grosser bodies; and than the nerves belonging to the spine; there | 


&c., showing their office to be more delicate 


shall partake of that great resurrection for | i$ 20 materialism involved, in believing that the 


which we are taught to hope and to expect. | 
This “spiritual body” may become dwarfed | 


| brain may be used as a tablet on which memo- 


randa are kept, just as we use this piece of 


mon in consequence of disease. Sir Astley 
Cooper relates the case of a sailor who was re- 
ceived into St. Thomas’s Hospital, in a state of 
stupor, from an injury in the head, which had 
continued some months. After an operation he 
suddenly recovered, so far as to speak, but no 
one in the hospital understood his language. 
But a Welsh milk-woman happening to come 
into the ward, answered him, for he spoke 
Welsh, which was his native language. He had, 
however, been absent from Wales more than 
thirty years, and previous to the accident had en- 
tirely forgotten Welsh, although he now spoke it 
fluently, and recollected not a single word of any 
other tongue. On his perfect recovery, he again 
completely forgot his Welsh, and recovered his 
English. 

“An Italian gentleman, mentioned by Dr. 
Rush, in the beginning of an illness spoke Eng- 
lish ; in the middle of it, French; but, on the 
day of his death, spoke only Italian. A Luther- 
an clergyman, of Philadelphia, informed Dr. 
Rush that Germans and Swedes, of whom he had 
a large number in his congregation, when near 
j death, always prayed in their native languages, 
| though some of them, he was confident, had not 
| Spoken them for fifty or sixty years. An igno- 
| 
' 





rant servant girl, mentioned by Coleridge, during 
the delirium of fever, repeated, with perfect cor- 
rectness, passages from a number of theological 
| works in Latin, Greek, and Rabbinical! Hebrew. 
| It was at length discovered that she had been 
| servant to a learned clergyman, who was in the 
| habit of walking backward and forward along a 


or developed just in proportion as we permit | Paper as a medium for communicating our | passage by the kitchen, and there reading aloud 


the grosser elements to obtain the Y, | 
or hold them subordinate thereto. We have in | 
this way a soul too ethereal for destructibility | 
even when the external lives are shaken and 

impaired ; we have it, feeling the abuses of its | 
external bodies, yet untouched by them, as the 
miracles of Jesus were designed to teach; 
showing that health and beauty are inalienable 
rights and inherent attributes of the soul, which 
attributes, even if partially obliterated, may be 
restored, in some state, just as he, with his per- 


came a mirror for all who turned upon him be- 
lieving and loving hearts, and he healed them 
of their physical ills. But we are writing an 
essay where we designed a review. The au- | 
thor in disproving the doctrine of the material- | 
ity of memory, denies that it proceeds from | 
impressions made upon the brain. He says: | 
“It must, however, be acknowledged, that the 
material hypothesis of memory has been pre- 
sented in so beautiful a manner as to fascinate, | 
if not to satisfy, the understanding. We need | 
not be surprised at the almost infinite ideas | 
which may be interwoven into the fibrils of the 
brain, since microscopic observers assure us that 
the smallest visible point of its substance is not 
more than the 1-8000th of an inch in diameter ; 
it is therefore estimated that eight thousand 
ideas may be represented on every square inch of 
the thinking nerve-matter; so that, considering 
the large surface of such matter in man, he may 
be supposed in this manner capable of receiving 
some millions of simple ideas or impressions. 
Itseems vain to say, as do some advocates of this 
notion, that such broad methods of accounting 
for ideas do not favor materialism. Surely, if 
ideas exist only in the brain and spinal marrow, 
to die is to lose them, But let us inquire what 
isan idea? It isa mind-act, which cannot be 
but in a conscious being. Something more than 
atoms must be required* for the production and 
recognition of our mental impressions; some- 
thing consenting— beside brain. As images on 
the retina are not ideas until a man attend to 
them—for he does not see them while his mind 
1s intently engaged about other things—so what- 
ever may exist actively or passively in the brain, 
affects not the consciousness till the mind is in 
correspondence with it. Conceive a man, says 
Milton, using imagination, memory, judgment, 





day after day, until the body is no longer conve- 


together with many more upon this very 
theme remaining still in our soul, not to 
ie out because we have thus made a record ; 
not being the soul itself, but one of its 
records. That Thought is indestructible we 
have reason to believe from numerous au- 
thorities and analogies, as well as from what 
Jesus has taught ; and it is little to the purpose 


| tospeculate whether it be branded upon the fibre | minute particulars. 
‘of the brain (which brain holds within itself} man who had been employed with a beetle and 
fect pattern of a soul and body likewise, be- ‘elements too subtle for anatomic demonstra- | wedge 


tion), or enwrought into the delicate tissues of 
the soul, so long as we know that somewhere 


| the power exists by which the whole fact may | 


float like a great banner before the mind’s eye. 

We once had a dear friend who came near 
being drowned, and subsequently perished in 
that way, who became aware of this pheno- 
menon. A case similar to that of Sir John 
Barrow, which was recorded in the 28th 
number of this paper. Ina few seconds the 
whole of his former life was revealed to him, 
step by step to extreme childhood, yet with no 
sensation of surprise or pain. 

It is probable that these eflects were pro- 
duced by congestion of the brain: the blood 
acting as a stimulant, thus vividly reproducing 
impressions. In the gun-shot wound, faintness 
caused by loss of blood would remove even the 
ordinary cerebral stimulant, so there is no an- 
alogy (as Sir John Barrow would seem to 
infer) in the two cases of loss of conscious- 
ness, produced by the gun-shot wound and the 
process of drowning. 

The following anecdotes will interest our 
readers : 


“We daily experience the recurrence of past 
impressions to be entirely independent of the 
will, and we are often surprised at the distinct- 
ness with which scenes that had been lost in ob- 
livion suddenly reappear witheut the possibility 
of our detecting the cause of their revival. 
That such resurrection of thought and impres- 
sion results from some constant law of our exist- 
ence, there cannot be a doubt; but that the re- 
cognised influence of association is insufficient 
for the purpose of explaining the fact, we pos- 
sess abundant proof, in those examples of re- 
newed recollection or its loss, which are so com- 


ascendency, | thoughts to the public, the thoughts and views | his favorite authors, 


** Dr. Abercrombie relates the case of a child, 
four years of age, who underwent the operation 
of trepanning while in a state of profound stu- 
por from a fracture of the skull. After his re- 

| covery, he retained no recollection either of the 
operation or the accident; yet, at the age of fif- 
| teen, during the delirium of a fever, he gave his 
| mother an exact description of the operation, ot 
the persons present, their dress, and many other 
Dr. Pritchard mentions a 


3, splitting wood. At night he put these 
implements in the hollow of an old tree, and di- 
rected his sons to accompany him the next morn- 
ing in making afence. Inthe night, however, 
he became mad. After several years his reason 
returned, and the first question he asked was, 
whether his sons had brought home the beetle 
and wedges. They, being afraid to enter intoan 
explanation, said they could not find them ; on 
which he arose, went tu the field where he had 
been to work so many years before, and found, in 
the place where he had left them, the wedges 
and the iron rings of the beetle, the wooden 
part having mouldered away.” 


| 
| 


Intensity of mental action will not unfre- 
quently produce a state analogous to those 
above described. ‘Though such cases are not 
rare, we will give one which came under 
our own observation. A child of little less 
than five years of age, remarkable for her deli- 
cacy of organization, and an almost preterna- 
tural activity of the senses, had made such 
progress in reading and studies as to rank in 
the first class of a village school, consequently 
with others of sixteen and et years of age. 
With a quick memory she could recite all the 
poetry within her reach, which was far from 
being inconsiderable. At this time a favorite 
companion was resolutely and very properly 
spelling out her way in words of two syllables. 
The child could not understand this slowness 
of progress. Unaware of her own precocity, 
regardless entirely of herself, she grew grieved 
and mortified at the shortcomings of her little 
friend. In the stillness of the school-room her 
slow laboring utterance of b-a-k-e-r, followed 
by a triumphant “ baker,” fell upon the child's 
ear with a sickening effect. She tried to teach 
her out of school hours—she prayed for her 
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with tears ef shame and love, and would destroyed by inward and selfish attention, and 
gladly have parted with much of her own abili- | the intellectual eyesight becoine confirmed in its 
ty, if so the other might be more ready. obliquity; for we are intended to be healthy and 

illed with these feelings, she actually began happy only as long as our minds are occupied in 


; a. Apt * | acquiring intelligence from things around us, or 
to recede herself; nor was she mortified thereat, | by reciprocal iuterest with other beings, It 


till she saw that her companion was in no wise | would indeed appear that our Creator designed 
benefited by her own loss of power; and then | ys to be employed rather on objects around us, 
she grew appalled, for day by day she retro-| and in association with the activities of other 
graded, till she stood trying to puzzle out that | minds, than on the operationsof our own; for we 
identical obnoxious “ baker,” which had suf- | find that our efforts to concentrate attention on 
fused her cheek with shame, as coming from | the process of our own thoughts speedily begets 





her friend. This was too much, and a severe | @ most painful confusion ; nor can we even sum- 


/mon our memory for the restoration of a forgot- 
ten idea and search with any diligence for its re- 
| covery, without such fatigue as either compels 


| Us soon to relinquish the pursuit, or else, if we 


reprimand at her own dulness coming at this 
juncture from the teacher, she fainted, and was 
carried from the school. 

Here followed an interval of rest; a period 


| obstinately persist, induces a nervous headache | 


in which the child did little besides sleep. This | and imbecility, nearly approaching to aberration | 


omnes over, and she began to look about for | of intellect. ‘The mastery over our own minds, 


er companions—they were all learning, while | except in obedience to social laws, is denied to | 


she had forgotten all signs of words, even to| us. Healthy thinking and mental association 
the alphabet. She could recite as before—in- | are one. ia , 
deed all she had ever read or heard seemed | think naturally, that is, in relation to others ; 
printed upon the mind, and she amused herself. and our thoughts must lead to action. There 
with recalling these things while the pages of must be a degree of spontaneous readiness and 
a book conveyed no intelligence to her "This | submission of mind to the common course of as- 
state of things lasted many weeks. Her | eee a eee ne 


health grew more robust, she was allowed the | 
eatest freedom of air and exercise, and, child- 
ike, forgot her infirmity, and with a preterna- 
tural energy of will prevented the annoyances | 
of others upon the subject. At length, one day, | 
after having recited to her teacher Mason’s 
well known lines upon the death of his wife, | 
commencing “ Speak, dear Maria,” &c., he 
resented the book containing the words. She 
ooked at the page—it was a confused mass of 
unintelligible hieroglyphics. Suddenly the | 
blood rushed to her head, a thrill passed over 
her as it were, and she could read as before. 
She lived many years and had no recurrence of | 
anything of the kind, but was so sensitive upon | 
the subject that persons rarely dared refer to | 
it in her presence. | 
Here is a case of over action of a young) 
brain, which ceased to act in part—til] rein- 
vigorated by rest and additional fibre, the pre- | 
obtained knowledge was unobliterated, but the 
medium of manifestation, whatever that might 
be, was lost. 
Other facts equally strange might be adduced. 
It is said that John Quincy Adams has always | 
been deficient the early part of the day in com- 
pactness of thought and energy of purpose, but | 
as the day advances, and he receives the stimu- 
lants of air, and a good digestion, his thoughts | 
concentrate, and his will is nerved to a dogged- | 
ness of resolution. We all know that different | 
stimulants force into activity diverse qualities 
of our natures, and that a fit of indigestion | 
will impair the memory. These things, we | 
conceive, do not touch the soul itself, but do | 
effect its manifestations, and the predominance 


| 
of certain states must eventually effect the | 


character of the soul itself. Surely, surely, 
we should treat our whole selves more reve- 
rently than we do, in view of this subject ; since 
we have nothing to counteract the encroach- 
ments of sense but a poor human Will, liable 
to become enfeebled in the very urgency of the’ 
contest in which it is engaged. “The spirit 
truly is willing,” saith the great Apostle, “ but 
the flesh is weak,” and he goes on to show that 
it is the assenting Will, which creates debase- 
ment. But to the book once more. The fol- 
lowing is a healthy suggestion, an attention to 
whiclt would do away with much of the mor- 
bidness of modern sentimentality, and the self- 
ishness of hypochondriacism. 


“If we use not our faculties on their proper 
objects, improper thoughts will present them- 
selves, and the moral equilibrium will thus be 





| attention. 


So the following, which may suggest an 
answer to the so often iterated remark, that 
men of genius rarely marry women of supe- 
rior understanding—they need the repose of 
affection, not the intensity of thought, in the 
sanctuary of home. 


“Unless the man of thought has his heart 
soothed by affectionate and comfortable appli- 
ances, in a suitable and seasonable manner, his 
resolute and perplexed spirit, incapable of rest- 


If we would think safely we must | 


ing from reflection, is very likely to find succes- | 


sive vexations terminate in madness, or some 


milder form of mental derangement or unhappy | 


eccentricity, Which constrains him to seek plea- 
sure only in imagination and with solitude 

** Those who are connected with persons con- 
stitutionally prone to reflectiveness cannot be too 
cautious in their manner of opposing the bias of 
their dispositions, or too gently endeavor to win 
them from the danger of absorbing study, for both 
their sensibilities and affections are generally 
fine in proportion to the intensity with which 
they habitually contemplate the objects of their 
Men of genius, whatever the direc- 
tion of their minds, are usually as full of feeling 
as of thought, their intellect being urged on un- 
der the dominion of that love which cannot rest 
without constant approval. 


— == ee 


up in a dark room, because light was too stimu- 
lant for his brain, and Paganini paid dearly for 
his consummate excellence as a musician. 
Speaking to a friend, he stated that he scarcely 
knew what sleep was; and his nerves were 
wrought to such almost preternatural acuteness, 
that harsh, even common sounds, often became 
torture to him. He was sometimes unable to 
bear a whisper in his room. His passion for 
music he described as an all-absorbing, a con- 
suming one; in fact he looked as if no other life 
than that ethereal one of melody were circulat- 
ing in his veins; but he added, with a glow of 
triumph kindling through deep saduess—* Was 
cest un don du ciel.’”* 





History of the Girondists ; or, Personal Me- 
moirs of the Patriots of the French Revolu- 
tion. From unpublished Sources, by Al- 

honse De Lamartine. In three volumes, 
ol. 1. Translated by H. T. Ryder, New 
York : Harper & Brothers, 1847. 


In no department of literature has a greater 
revolution occurred than in history. Mere facts, 
however authentic, only serve as materials for 
the genius of the modern annalist. It is enough 
for an author to become popular from the in- 
dividual beauty of his style, or the original 
scope of his philosophy, to render him a re- 
cognised aspirant for the fame of an historian. 
Events that have been again and again narrat- 
ed, when re-cast in the mould of a fresh intel- 
lect, at once assume a new and vivid interest ; 
or reflected by the light of a novel theory, 
evolve teachings before unrevealed. Hence 
the world’s story, both in its universality and 
its details, will be often re-written; and an- 
cient chronicles retain their value simply as 
repositories of incidents—as the armories of an 
earlier day furnish excellent metal available 


_to posterity only when wrought into less cum- 


straction may cause them to appear selfish, un- | 


social, or absurdly whimsical, but they are only 
engaged too intensely to exhibit in any ordinary 
manner the appearance of passing interest. They 
are, however, exactly those who are most subject 
to insanity, as their minds are kept unavoidably 
busy to the full extent of nervous endurance 
Yet persons of this deep style of thinking and 
feeling are most devoted to the well-beinz of 
others, and are the first to demonstrate the no- 
bility of their nature by those self-sacrifices 


‘novel. 


bersome and more elegant forms. The remark 
that the reigns of the Henries of England was 
best written by Shakspeare, is confirmed by 
the transitions we have noticed. History 
grows every day more dramatic and pictures- 
que. The dramatist and writer of fiction have 
given too much vitality to the leading per- 
sonages of almost every age and country, for 
their presence to be endured in the cold and 
formal garb of matter-of-fact narration. Even 
the grave historian must re-produce them with 


Their habit of ab- | ®Pirit and verisimilitude ; and battle, siege, and 


council wear the glow and movement which 
make them attractive on the stage and in the 
There are passages in Michelet’s 
France which have the interest of a traveller's 
diary—thus giving to the past a sympathetic 
relation with the present. Carlyle’s French 


Revolution is nothing more nor less than a 


which have distinguished the best names in his- | . 
personal observation, but from that of a specta- 


tory. 
** Cowper and Byron may be instanced as op- 
posite examples of bad modes of education, ter- 


hibiting by fits and starts the finest traits of 


| generous nature in the most contrary and incon. 


sistent manners. 

* An accumulated irritability of brain results 
from incessant effort of mind; and to such an ex- 
tent are poets subject to this infirmity that they 


series of pictures. Its merit consists in the 
reality of its scenes. The bare circumstances 
have been often described, but in his work they 
sometimes appear to be drawn not only from 


tor whose individual feelings were deeply in- 


wed , ; i ed volved in the moral warfare and the bloody 
minating in morbid habits of thinking, and ex- | 


game. The subject, regarded in its every pos- 
sible relation, is indeed inexhaustible ; and will 
doubtless prove a lasting source of illustration 
and argument for statesmen and philosophers. 
Yet we doubt if any new conclusions in the 
main are to be drawn from its agitation. The 


have won the cognomen of a distinct race— | world’s opinion is well nigh formed, and that 


genus irritadile. 


But all imprudent thinkers | definitely, on the great questions involved. 


are obnoxious to the same suffering. Even our, Time has gradually cleared away the mists of 


to ill-temper or soothed his nerves by the bane 
of tobacco, instead of taking rest or appropriate 
change. And many of our best artists, whether 
in words or more solid materials, have been mar- 
tyrs to headache and the fashion of excitement. 
Thus Wilkie was often obliged to shut himself 


| 


| great philosopher, Newton, sometimes gave vent | prejudice. The motives, characters, and acts 


of the prominent individuals have been tho- 
roughly canvassed, and the truth—in its essen- 
tial bearings—elicited by reflection and a calm 
analysis of facts and comparison of arguments. 


—_ 





* Mrs. Hemans’s Life. 
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We heard of Lamartine’s intended work with 
satisfaction. Remembering the enthusiasm he 
displayed as a traveller, we doubted not that a 
like charm would enkindle the scenes of the 


French Revolution as warmed the landscape | 
Nor have we | 


of Palestine to his poetic gaze. 
been disappointed in this regard. ‘There are 
some fine specimens Of artistic writing in the 
volume before us. The details, however, are, 
for the most part, familiar; and, as yet, we do 
not discover the author’s indebtedness to “ un- 
published sources” —at least to any considera- 
ble extent. Not having seen the original 
work, we cannot satisfactorily judge of the 
translator’s skill. It strikes us, however, that 
there is a superabundance of brief sentences 
for an effective English style. This often gives 
the book an aphoristic or epigrammatic air 
unsustained by the substance; and an oc- 
casional alternation of longer and more involv- 
ed phrases would certainly add grace to the 
composition. Lamartine is more of a poet 
than a philosopher. Accordingly we are far 
better pleased with his descriptions than his 
inferences. Though sometimes acute and often 
eloquent in his comments, the striking point in 
his history is its graphic ability. He justly 
designates his work as “ intermediate between 
history and memoirs’—and a “study of a 
group of men and afew months of the revolu- 
tion.” The portraits of Mirabeau, Louis XVL., 
Maria Antoinette, Madame Roland, Robes- 
pierre,and others are conceived in an ardent and 
sensitive rather than a precise and keen spirit. 
They are depicted more by means of atmo- 
sphere than outline. In some respects they are 
more complete and harmonious, and in almost 
every instance more liberal representations, 
than preceding biographers have given. The 
broad sympathies of a poetical nature, by mak- 
ing greater allowances for the influences of 
specitic causes, and by detecting the latent as 
well as the obvious features of character, some- 
times realize a truth undiscerned by more 
rigid minds. Lamartine’s female portraits 
especially are often vivacious and glowing ; and 
interest accordingly. We are gratified to per- 
cieve that the manly and intelligent letter of 
one of our young countrymen abroad, has cor- 
rected some errors in reference to America, 
into which the author had inadvertently fallen, 
and that the suggestions, received with the 
same candor they were given, will be ap- 
pended toa future edition of the work. Instead 
of chapters, the history is divided into books, 
of different lengths, several of which are 
sketches of individuals finished with evident 
care. In essential particulars the events are 
given as by previous writers. We confess, 
however, that we are somewhat weary of the 
theme itself; nor can familiarity reconcile us 
to its tragic horrors. Such a mixture of the 
extremes of human character—beautiful and ac- 
complished women rising amid yelling mobs or 


| 





who has so affectingly delineated many of the | 


touching episodes in the world’s most fanatical 
and melancholy drama ; and softened the gloom 
of its despair by educing therefrom the pro- 
gress of humanity—the loyalty of individual 
eee, and the advancement of freedom and 
truth. 


We subjoin a few extracts from the work. 


** Danton, whom the Revolution had found an 
obscure barrister at the Chatelet, had increased 
with it in influence. He had already that ce- 
lebrity which the multitude easily assigns to 
him whom it sees everywhere, and always lis- 
tens to. He was one of those men who seem 
born of the stir of revolutions, and which float 
on its surface until it swallows them up. All 
in him was like the mass—athletic, rude, coarse. 
He pleased them because he resembled them. 
His eloquence was like the loud clamor of the 
mob. His brief and decisive phrases had the 
martial curtness of command. His irresistible 
gestures gave impulse to his plebeian auditories. 
Ambition was his whole line of politics. De- 


| void of honor, principles, or morality, he only 


threading streets flooded with human gore; on 


one page the utterance ofthe most rational and 
touching eloquence, and on the next the revolting 
spectacle of the guillotine; here rights of man 
advocated by genius and learning, and there the 
bitterest wrongs of humanity enacted with the 
cool promptitude of a play! Scenes so incon- 
gruous, associations so, opposed, ideas so irre- 
concilable, mingled in chaotic tumult, oppress 
the imagination and the heart of the reader. We 
have had them presented so often and so ably 
by historian, biographer, novelist, and poet, that 


something of the fearful interest which belongs 
to the subject abates ; like Macbeth, “ we have 
supped full of horrors,” and would not again 
draw near the melancholy spectacle awe er 
by a less inviting guide than the amiable poet 





loved democracy because it was exciting, It 
was his element, and he plunged into it. He 
sought there not so much command as that vo- 
luptuous sensuality which man finds in the 
rapid movement which bears him away with it 
He was intoxicated with the revolutionary ver- 
tigo as a man becomes drunken with wine; yet 
he bore his intoxication well. He had that su- 
periority of calmness in the confusion he cre- 
ated, which enabled him to control it: preserv- 
ing sang froid in his excitement and his temper, 
even in a moment of passion he jested with the 
clubs in their stormiest moods. A burst of 
laughter interrupted bitterest imprecations ; and 
he amused the people even whilst he impelled 
them to the uttermost pitch of fury. Satisfied 
with his two-fold ascendency, he did not care to 
respect it himself, and neither spoke to it of 
principles nor of virtue, but solely of force. 
Himself, he adored force, and force only. His 
sole genius was contempt for honesty; and he 
esteemed himself above all the world, because 
he had trampled under foot all scruples. Every- 
thing was to him a means. He was a statesman 
of materialism, playing the popular game with 
no end but the terrible game itself, with no 
stake but his life, and with no responsibility 
beyond nonentity. Such a man must be pro- 
foundly indifferent either to despotism or to 
liberty. His contempt of the people must in- 
cline him rather to the side of tyranny. When 
we can detect nothing divine in men, the better 
part to play is to make use of them. We can 
only serve well that which we respect. He 
was only with the people because he was of the 
people, and thus the people ought to triumph. 
He would have betrayed it, as he served it, un- 
scrupulously. 
of his conscience. He threatened it in order to 
make it desirous of buying him; he only opened 
his mouth in order to have it stuffed with gold. 
His most revolutionary movements were but the 
marked prices at which he was purchasable. 
His hand was in every intrigue, and his honesty 
was not checked by any offer of corruption. He 
was bought daily, and next morning was again 
for sale. Mirabeau, La Fayette, Montmorin, 
M. de Laporte, the intendant of the civil list, 
the Duc d’Orleans, the king himself, all knew 
his price. Money had flowed with him from 
all sources, even the most impure, without re- 
maining with him. Any other individual would 
have felt shame before men and parties who had 
the secret of his dishonor; but he only was 
not ashamed, and looked them in the face with- 
out a blush. 
He was the focus of all those men who seek in 
events nothing but fortune and impunity. But 
others had only the baseness of crime—Dan- 
ton’s vices partook of the heroic—his intellect 
was all but genius. He had upon him the 
bright flash of circumstances, but it was as 


The court well knew the tariff 


His was the quietude of vice.* | 





“ Tnfamous and contented.”—Junius. 


| sinister as his face. Immorality, which was the 
infirmity of his mind, was in his eyes the es- 
sence of his ambition; he cultivated it in him- 
self as the element of future greatness. He 
pitied anybody who respected anything. Such 
aman had of necessity a vast ascendency over 
the bad passions of the multitude He kept 
them in continual agitation, and always boiling 
on the surface ready to flow info any torrent, 
even if it were of blood.” 

_ MADAME ve Staet.—* A young but already 
influential female had lent to this latter party 
the prestige of her youth, her genius, and her 
enthusiasm—it was Madame de Stael. Nec- 
ker’s daughter, she had inspired politics from 
her birth. Her mother’s salon had been the 
cenaculum of the philosophy of the 18th cen- 
tury. Voltaire, Rousseau, Buffon, D’Alembert, 
Diderot, Raynal, Bernardin de Saint Pierre, 
Conadorcet, had played with this child, and fos- 
tered her earliest ideas. Her cradle was that of 
the Revolution. Her father’s popularity had 
played about her lips, and left there an inex- 
tinguishable thirst for-fame. She sought it in 
the storms of the populace, in calumny and 
death. Her genius was great, her soul pure, 
her heart deeply impassioned. A man in her 
energy, a woman in her tenderness, that the 
ideal of her ambition should be satisfied, it was 
necessary for her to associate in the same cha- 
racter genius, glory, and love, 

** Nature, education, and fortune rendered 
possible this triple dream of a woman, a philo- 
sopher, and a hero, Born in a republic, edu- 
cated in a court, daughter of a minister, wife of 
an ambassador, belonging by birth to the peo- 
ple, to the literary world by talent, to the aris- 
tocracy by rank, the three elements of the Re- 
volution mingled or contended in her. Her 
genius was like the antique chorus, in which 
all the great voices of the drama unite in one 
tumultuous concord. A deep thinker by in- 
spiration, a tribune by eloquence, a woman in 
attraction, her beauty, unseen by the million, 
required intellect to be admired, and admiration 
to be felt. Hers was not the beauty of form and 
features, but visible inspiration and the mani- 
festation of passionate impulse. Attitude, ges- 
ture, tone of voice, look—all obeyed her mind, 
and created her brilliancy. Her black eyes, 
flashing with fire, gave out from beneath their 
long lids as much tenderness as pride. Her 
look, so often lost in space, was followed by 
those who knew her, as if it were possible to 
find with her the inspiration she sought. That 
gaze, open, yet profound as her understanding, 
had as much serenity as penetration. We felt 
that the light of her genius was only the re- 
verberation of a mine of tenderness of heart. 
Thus there was a secret love in all the admira- 
tion she excited; and she, in admiration, cared 
only for love. Love with her was but enlight- 
ened admiration. 

‘Events rapidly ripened; ideas and things 
were crowded into her life: she had no infancy. 
At twenty-two years of age she had maturity of 
thought with the grace and softness of youth. 
She wrote like Rousseau, and spoke like Mira- 
beau. Capable of bold conceptions and compli- 
cated designs, she could contain in her bosom 
at the same time a lofty idea and a deep feeling. 
Like the women of old Rome who agitated the 
republic by the impulses of their hearts, or who 
exalted or depressed the empire with their 
love, she sought to mingle her feelings with her 
politics, and desired that the elevation of her 
genius should elevate him she loved. Her sex 
precluded her from that open action which 
public position, the tribune, or the army, only 
accord to men in public governments; and thus 
she compulsorily remained unseen in the events 
she guided. To be the hidden destiny of some 
great man, to act through and by him, to grow 
|with his greatness, be eminent in his name, 
| was the sole ambition permitted to her—an am- 
‘bition tender and devoted, which seduces a 
woman whilst it suffices to her disinterested 
genius. She could only be the mind and in- 
| spiration of some political man; she sought 
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such a one, and in her delusion believed she 
had found him.” 


Mapame Rotanp.—* Young, lovely, radiant 
with genius, recently married to a man of seri- 
ous mind, who was touching on old age, and 
but recently mother of her first child, Madame 
Roland was born in that intermediary condition 
in which families scarcely emancipated from 
manual labor are, it may be said, amphibious 
between the laborer and the tradesman, and re- 
tain in their manners the virtues and simplicity 
of the people, whilst they already participate 
in the lights of society. The period in which 
aristocracies fall is that in which nations re- 
generate. The sap of the people is there. In 
this was born Jean Jacques Rousseau, the virile 
type of Madame Roland. A portrait of her 
when a child represents a young girl in her 
father’s workshop, holding in one hand a book, 
and in the other an engraving tool. This pic- 
ture is the symbolic definition of the social 
condition in which Madame Roland was born, 
and the precise moment between the labor of 
her hands and her mind. 

** Her father, Gratien Philippon, was an en- 
graver and painter in enamel. He joined to 


[August 2s. 





mounting to her cheeks, a tone of voice which 
borrowed its vibrations from the deepest fibres 
of her heart, and which was deeply modulated 
to its finest movements (a precious gift, for the 
tone of voice, which is the channel of emotion 
in a woman, is the medium of persuasion in the 
orator, and by both these titles nature owed her 
the charm of voice, end had bestowed it on her 
freely). Such, at eighteen years of age, was the 
portrait of this young girl, whom obscurity long 
kept in the shade, as if to prepare for life or 
death a soul more strong, and a victim more 
perfect.” 


History of Mexico, her Civil Wars, and Colo- 
nial Revolutionary Annals, from the period of 
the Spanish Conquest, 1520, to the present 
tome, 1847. By Philip Young, M.D. Cin- 
cinnati: J. A. & U. P. James. 


Tue history of Mexico, from the period of the 
landing of Cortez, at Vera Cruz, on Good Fri- 
day, 1519, to the present time, has been little 
beside a series of war and bloodshed, of intes- 
tine commotion, massacre, and oppression. Ig- 
norant and fickle, the blind and down-crushed 





these two professions that of a trade in diamonds 
and jewels. He was a man always aspiring 
higher than his abilities allowed, and a restless 
speculator, who incessantly destroyed his modest 
fortune in his efforts to extend it in proportion 
to his ambitious yearnings. He adored his} 
daughter, and could not, for her sake, conten 
himself with the perspective of the workshop. 
He gave her an education of the highest degree, 
and nature had conferred upon her a heart for | 
the most elevated destinies. We need not say 
what dreams, tisery, and misfortunes men with 
such characters invariably bring upon their 
honest families 

“*The young girl grew up in this atmosphere | 
of luxuriant imagination and actual wretched- | 
ness. 


Endowed with a premature judgment, | ® 


Aztec, as well as the priest-ridden and luxu- 
rious Creole, and the bigoted Spaniard, have 


; each and all combined, now to elevate some 
brilliant and craity favorite, and anon sick of | 


their idol, or outraged at his enormities, have 
dragged him from power to pay with his life 
the penalty of popular approval. In reading 
the history of this blood-steeped land, the won- 


der grows upon the reader how it is possible | 


lor any people to survive such prodigal waste 
of life. No sooner is an insurrection quelled 
in one district at the expense, it would seem, of 
its best population, than another out-break is 
followed by the same terrible results ; and plain 


took refuge in the good sense of her mother from | aspiring leader, who raises some popular battle- 


the illusions of her father and her own presenti- | cry to fire the enthusiasm of the masses, who | 


ments of the future. 
** Marguerite Bimont (her mother’s name) had 
brought her husband a calm beauty, and a mind | 


very superior to her destiny, but angelic piety 
and resignation armed her equally against am- | 


bition and despair. 
dren, who had all died in the birth, she con- 


centrated in her only child all the love of her | 


soul. Yet this very love guarded her from any | 


weakness in the education of her daughter, | government of their own affairs. 


She preserved the nice balance of her heart | 


and her mind; of her imagination and her | 


reason. ‘The mould in which she formed this 


youthful mind was graceful ; but it was of brass. | 


‘ | its wealth, create a foundation for deb: . 
It might have been said that she foresaw the | ion for debasement 


| enough to drag down any nation; while the | 


destinies of her child, and infused into the mind 


of the young girl that masculine spirit which | -. ; : 4 

| singleness of purpose and enlightened view of 
| legislation which alone can insure unity of 
and had endowed her pupil with an understand- | 
ing even superior to her dazzling beauty. This | 


fortos heroes and inspires martyrs. 
“Nature lent herself admirably to the task, 


beauty of her earlier years, of which she has 
ingenuousness in the more sprightly pages of 
her memoirs, was far from having gained the en- 
ergy, the melancholy, and the majesty which 
she subsequently acquired from repressed love, 
high thought, and misfortune. : 

**A tall and supple figure, flat shoulders, a 
prominent bust, raised by a free and strong re- 
ypiration, a modest and most becoming demean- 
or, that carriage of the neck which bespeaks 
intrepidity, black and soft hair, blue eyes, which 
appeared brown in the depth of their reflection, 
a look which like her soul passed rapidly from 
tenderness to energy, the nose of a Grecian 
statue, a rather large mouth, opened by a smile 
as well as speech, splendid teeth, a turned and 
well-rounded chin gave to the oval of her fea- 
tures that voluptuous and feminine grace with- 
out which even beauty does not elicit love, a 
skin marbled with the animation of life, and 


| 


The mother of seven chil- | 


herself traced the principal features with infinite | 


gain nothing in return but a grave, in which 
the dreams of the ambitious and the hopes of 
the patriot are each alike hushed to slumber. 
Whatever may be the hereafter fate of this 
miserable country, miserable from the igno- 
rance of its people, and the selfishness of its 
rulers, the conviction is forced upon us, that 
they are as yet unfit to be intrusted with the 
The sufler- 


ings of the masses are too terrible for human | 
contemplation ; the craft and intolerance of the | 
Clergy, who swarm its fine cities, and drain | 


undeniably great men of the country lack that 


measures and stability of operations. We see 
nothing for unhappy Mexico but national anni- 
hilation, unless indeed the genius of Santa 
Anna should be able to work out its redemp- 
tion. 

From the time of Cortez to the present, the 


hushed an appeal which awakened no response 
save in the breast of Las Casas, whose single 
efforts were only able to mitigate for a season 
the extremity of their sufferings. Immigration 
poured in upon them, races commingled, the 
foreign viceroy and the native born Creole each 
placed his foot upon the neck of the poor In- 
dian till his spirit was crushed to his condi- 
tion. Surely, surely, nations as well as indi- 
viduals must abide their day of retribution! 
Blest with a climate the most varied and de- 
lightful in the world; with a soil yielding its 





veined by blood which the least impression sent 


wealth almost spontaneously, the great curse of 


the land has been the glittering metal whic, 
has made her mountain streams to shame the 
Pactolus of the ancients, and her shrubs and 
unrivalled blossoms to tangle their roots aiid 
sands of gold and globules of silver. ‘1 
secure this, her simple and retined aborigines 
have been degraded and trampled upon, and 
her viceroys become false to their trust as 
standing in God’s stead over a people—the lust 
of this has piled the worth of Empires upon the 
altars of prayer, and filled monasteries with a 
bloated Priesthood, who paralyse the best en- 
ergies of ruler and ruled. Wesee no remedy 
for these evils, except in a total change of so- 
vernment, amounting to a denationality; a 
change hazardous to those who produce it, and 
saddening to all who sympathize with the des- 
tinies of nations. It is not America alone 
which is guilty of this encroaching policy, it is 
the voice of the age—perhaps of all ages—i: 
is the fate of smaller States to be swallowed 
by their colossal neighbors, till these, distended 





d mountain-hold send forth their myriads | 
she early detected these domestic miseries, and | #g@in and again to perish in the cause of some | 


refined Aztecs have been treated as serfs of the | 
soil, and their cry for emancipation has been | 
unheeded, till now the stillness of apathy has | 


by unwieldiness, stagger and fall to pieces 
once more, and the “ little ones,” the incipients 
of empire reappear, to be again in the process 
of time reabsorbed into one great unity. Our 
author says: 


| ** Of the fifty viceroys who governed Mexico, 
| but one was an American. In pursuance of her 
| policy of rendering her colonies dependent upon 
| herself alone, Spain absolutely prohibited al! 
| intercourse between them and other countries 
By an ordinance of 1692, Charles II. made it a 
| capital offence for a foreigner to enter the Spe- 
| nish pessessions without a royal permit; even 
Spaniards were excluded, under severe penalties 
| of fines and confiscation, from intruding, unless 
/by special license. By the same ordinance, 
| vessels putting into their ports in distress, were 
seized as lawful prizes ; condemned (in defiance 
|of the usages of civilized nations) to be contis- 
cated, and the crews imprisoned. The inhabit- 
,ants of the different provinces were interdicted 
| from holding intercourse with each other, and 
the commodities of one were never exposed for 
| sale in the adjacent colonies. Commerce and 
| trade were restricted in every movement by th 
oppressive duties and taxes levied by the govern- 
ment. Nothing was bought, sold, or exchanged, 
without being subject to a duty, called the Al- 
cavala, which varied from fourteen to six per 
cent.; it was a tax upon the vender, a forfeit 
paid for disposing of an article to be used fir 
the benefit of another. Its operation was most 
injurious, as it was a direct imposition upon tie 
productions of the country, not governed by the 
| wealth of the consumer. The Alcavala was of 
Moorish origin, and had been introduced into 
Spain as early as the middle of the fourteenth 
century by Alphonso XI. Every avenue to jvs- 
tice was closed to the poorer classes; none but 
'the wealthy were able to conduct a suit at law 
| to a successful issue, through the interminabl 
and complicated forms of the courts; equity, 
under these circumstances, was out of the ques- 
tion, as the laws were framed to benefit the few 
| Spanish adventurers, rather than the mass ot the 
nation. Political offences were punished with 
a severity unknown in other countries; the un- 
fortunate object of mere suspicion being treated 
with the same rigor as those guilty of the most 
revolting crimes. The torture was frequently 
| resorted to, in order to extort from the unhappy 
prisoner a confession of real or supposed crimes 
against the state. Imprisonment for life was 4 
comparatively slight punishment; and when 
once incarcerated in the gloomy angen. ol 
San Juan de Ulloa, or the Inquisition, the mise- 
rable captive pined in solitude, until death re- 
leased him, forgotten by his contemporaries, 0 
remembered as one long since departed. If the 
offender sought redress from the Council of the 
Indies, years elapsed before a definite answet 
was returned to his petition, or an effort made 
to repair the injury inflicted by the unjust de- 
crees of the colonial courts. ‘The whole system 
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of government was one act of unparalleled out- 
rage against the rights of humanity. The ty- 
ranny of the Viceroy and royal audiences was 
closely imitated by the inferior officers, as is 
usually the case, the higher functionaries lord- 
ing it over those beneath them. The [Indian 
Alealde was as despotic as the representative of 
the king, and inspired as much dread among the 
naked slaves over Whom he ruled with an iron 
hand. 

“ Living among themselves, apart from the 
white population, whom they looked upon as 
their natural foes; the descendants of the once 
powerful Aztec continued to cherish the vindic- 
tive feelings inherited from his ancestors, and 
sighed for the ancient glory of his race, as he 
walked in melancholy silence among the gigan- 
tic ruins of pyramid and temples, consecrated to 
the religion of his fathers. The Mexican 
hierarchy during the Spanish domination was 
probably the most opulent and splendid in the 
world; the enthusiastic missioneros who had 
followed the conquerors from motives of disin- 
terested piety, were soon succeeded by a swarm 
of monks, friars, inquisitors, and their familiars, 
who crossed the sea in pursuit of the objects of 
theirown ambition, rather than to do the holy 
cause they had enlisted in, the service expected 
of them. 

“The Mexican hierarchy consisted of the 
Archbishop of Mexico, the Bishops of Puebla, 
Oaxaca, Valladolid, Yucatan, Guadalaxara, Du- 
rango, Monterey, and Sonora, whose united re- 


hae) 
Ss + 


\ 
venues amounted to one hundred and forty-five 
thousand pounds sterling. The archbishop re- 
ceived of the above, twenty-seven thousand 
pounds. The whole number of priests, monks, 
and friars, was aboutten thousand. Jn the capi- 
tal there were thirty-eight convents, containing 
three thousand three hundred individuals. Re- 
ligious houses were founded in every part of the 
country within a short time after the conquest, 
and ata later period missions were established 
upon the remotest frontiers of the Viceroyalty, 
for the purpose of bringing the savage tribes 
beneath the Spanish sway. The clergy were 
generally natives of the parent state, and devoted 
to the interests of the king, the church, and the 
inquisition ; seldom learned or gifted with supe- 
rior talents, they passed their lives in criminal 
indulgence, or in the enjoyment of that luxuri- 
ous repose, So inviting to the indolent in the 
sunny climes of the far south. The ecclesiastics 
had not refused to become the proprietors of im- 
mense estates under the ancient system, and al- 
though individually under a vow of poverty, 
they managed collectively to absorb some of the 
most valuable property in the dependencies ; 
upon which they too often lived, forgetful of 
their duties and their God.” 

Thus while the denunciations of Luther were 
shaking Europe to its foundations, here in the 
new world, the policy of the Papal See was 
riveting fetters which neither the progress of 
time nor the earthquake of political revolution 
has been able to dissever. Yet even here, in 
the midst of all this combined power to op- 
press, sprang forth the first groans of political 
freedom. 


“There was one portion of the clergy, 
however, who were neither the tyrants of 
the people, nor accumulated wealth ino the 
name of religion, to be lavished in frivolous 
amusements or the gratification of sensual 
appetites. This class was the Curas, or vil- 
lage priests, who, contented with their mode- 
rate income derived from their parishes, which 
seldom exceeded one or two hundred dollars per 
annum, lived in obscurity amongst the humble 
prons committed to their charge As the office 
was the lowest in the church, and offered no in- 
ducement to those who aspired to rank or opu- 
lence, the Curas were usually natives of the 
country; either Creoles or persons of mixed 
blood, whose natural dispositions, or the piety 
of their parents, had dedicated them to the holy 
calling. Destitute of learning themselves, they 
Were incapable of improving the minds of their 





flocks, but contented with their position, led an 
easy, tranquil life performing their daily round 
of sacred duties. From their situation, this 
portion of the priesthood were brought into di- 
rect communication with the most oppressed 
snd degraded part of the px pulation, the de- 
scendants of the ancient inhabitants, or those of 
mixed blood, who labored upon the estates, or in 
the mines of the nobility. The interest of the 
curates became identified with those of their 


lery, approached fearlessly to the very muzzles 
of the guns, and placing their sombreros before 
them, endeavored to prevent their explosion. 
Unprovided with fire-arms and destitute of that 
confidence in the support of their fellow- 
soldiers, which is the result of a high state of 
discipline, the insurgents soon discovered that 
they were unequal to the small but compact 
body which opposed them. In vain their rude 
and disorderly masses threw themselves upon 





charge, and they were looked up to with feelings 
of veneration and esteem. If they were mal- 
treated by the Justicia or the Alcalde, the serfs 
fled to the Cura for protection, and submitted 


finding a friend in the holy father. The power 
exercised by these humble churchmen over the 
passions and minds of the lower classes was 
treméndous, and exceeded that of the Viceroy, 
or the other orders of the clergy; and to their 
influence rather than to the power of the govern- 
ment, may be ascribed the docility of the Mexi- 


the village Curas were occasionally to be en- 


table energy, which required but an exciting 
cause for their development. 
the inferior priesthood sprang the champions of 
Mexican liberty, men who had passed the great- 
er part of their lives in ministering to the spi- 
ritual wants of a few naked Indians in some 
wretched pueblo. Suddenly stepping forth from 


led armies to the field; and had their intelli- 
gence been equal to their talents, victory would 
doubtless have crowned their efforts in 
cause of human emancipation. The naines of 
Hidalgo, Morelos, and Matamoras, are indisso- 
lubly identified with the early struggles of the 
patriots, and their exploits are yet remembered 
in the cordilleras of Mexico.” 

In the meanwhile, nations moved onward in 
their great struggles to hold fast to the ele- 


their limbs; Mexico shared the reflex of 
foreign dissensions, while she gained nothing 
by her throes. Her wealth found other chan- 
nels, and her only changes were from one 
cruel oppressor to the despotism of a successor. 
The Colonies of North America had thrown 


rushed from one scene of carnage to another, 


in the strong grasp of a Napoleon. Mexico, 
blinded as she had been kept, scarcely heard of 
these things, but the chain had sunk so deeply 
into the flesh that she, even she, was roused to 
resistance, and Hidalgo, a poor Curate ot 
Dolores, raised the cry of rebellion. Casting 
aside his priestly robes, he appeared as a Spa- 
nish champion, ready to resist the oppressions of 
the viceroy. The poor disheartened Aztecs, 
and the oppressed of every class flocked to his 
standard as to a deliverance. Victory follows 


the viceroy is hardly able to raise three thou- 
sand troops to oppose the myriads of Hidalgo. 
At length the two armies met, and the follow- 
ing description will show how little was to be 
expected trom masses of defenceless men, who 


organized discipline. 
Alculco, the army of the viceroy being com- 
manded by Calleja, while Hidalgo himself, 
aided by his compatriot, Allende, led on the re- 
bel host. 


“ The Indians began the fight by charging en 
masse upon the columns of the enemy ; they 
precipitated themselves upon the bayonets and 
cannon of the Spaniards, and at first drove them 
backwards ; but the latter, though few in num- 
ber, were formidable from their discipline, and 
soon regained their lost ground The battle 
raged with singular fury. ‘The Mexicans, ig- 








norant of, or despising the effects of the artil- 


| deavored to drive them back. 
| sive discharge of the fatal cannon, hundreds fell 
] . , 

nes “ nt : | bleeding to the earth, who cumbered the ground 
their difficulties to his consideration, sure of | 


cans under the tyrannical Spanish rule. Among | 
countered men of superior talents and indomi- | 


From the ranks of | 


their obscurity, and grasping the sword, they | 


the | 


ments of freedom, or to tear the gyves from | 


olf the yoke of British bondage ; France had | 


till she willingly stayed her ensanguined career | 


in his path and his army augments daily, while | 


had little besides numerical power to oppose | 
The battle was fought at | 


the Spanish columns, and with their clubs en- 
At each succes- 


and impeded the motions of the belligerents. 
At length the firmness of the royalists began to 
make an impression upon the minds of their 
foes, who, despairing of victory, wavered for an 
instant, and then throwing down their arms, fled 
|in terror from the field. The work of death 
| . - 
| now commenced in earnest ; the flying Mexi- 
| cans were pursued and cut down by thousands. 
No merey was given or asked! The slaughter 
continued while a rebel remained on the scene 
of the bloody encounter, nor was the vindictive 
fury of the Spaniards appeased, until they had 
immolated ten thousand of their brave but reck- 
| less adversaries. Hidalgo retreated in confusion 
to Guanajuato, but being pursued by Calleja, he 
| continued his flight to Guadalaxara, leaving his 
| lieutenant Don Ignacio Allende, with a division 
of his army, to defend the pass of Marfil which 
commanded the entrance to the former city. 
** Allende was attacked by the Spanish leader 
{ soon afterwards ; and, notwithstanding his gal- 
lant resistance, he was driven from his position, 
and compelied to retire, with loss, upon the 
main body. Calleja entered Guanajuato in tri- 
umph, and determined to signalize his victories 
by an act which would for ever render his name 
terrible throughout the land. Pretending to sus- 
pect the inhabitants of the unfortunate city of 
having espoused the cause of the rebels, he or- 
dered his troops to drive the people into the 
great square ; where, in obedience to his coi- 
mands, fourteen thousand persons—men, women, 
and children—were butchered in cold blood. 
Their throats were cut ; and their mutilated re- 
mains were piled in great heaps in the plaza. 
The inhuman Calleja boasted in his dis- 
| patches to the government, that he had ‘ ef- 
fectually purged the city of its rebellious popu- 
lation ;’ offering as an apology for the mode of 
| sacrifice, the ‘scarcity of powder and ball! 


| 


| From Guanajuato, the Spanish leader followed 
the enemy in his retreat. towards Guadalaxara, 
putting every one whom he suspected to death | 

“ Hidalgo and Allende, accompanied by their 
principal officers, took the road towards the 
eastern internal provinces, with the intention of 
crossing the Rio Grande, and there reorzan- 
izing the scattered army. They were closely 
| pursued by Calleja, and a body of troops sta- 
ltioned at Altamira; the commandant of the 
| western internal provinces also sending a party 
| against them, under Colonel Ochoa 


‘- Thus beset upon all sides, the rebel chiefs 
| might nevertheless have escaped, had not one 
| of their number betrayed them, ‘The fugitives 
had reached Acatita de Bajan, near Saltillo, 
when Captain Bustamente, an officer of Hidal- 
go’s stati, delivered them into the hands of the 
'enemy. Onthe 2ist of March, they were sur- 
rounded ; and after an obstinate resistance, during 
which fifty of their companions were slain, the 
| party were captured and taken to Chihuahua, 
, and confined in the Jesuits’ college of that city. 
| They remained in prison for some months ; were 
| finally tried for treason and heresy, and con- 
| demned to suffer death. 

* Don Ignacio Allende, the second officer in 
the rebel forces, was executed on the 2Uth of 
June, in the court-yard of the college. Hidal- 
go, after having been degraded from the priest- 
hood, was put to death on the 27th of July, 
1811; supplicating heaven, in his last moments, 
to aid his countrymen in their struggle for inde- 
pendence. : 

*“ Such was the catastrophe of the brief but 








eventful career of the curate of 
who possessed both virtue and ability, but lack- 
ing the essentials that make up the character of 
a successful commander. He wanted firmness, 
judgment, and presence of mind ; without which 
no one ever controlled the tumultuous elements 
of a revolution.” 


Thus perished the first of the Mexican pa- | 


triots—he was followed by Rayon, Morelos, 
and others of less celebrity ; for of patriotism 
as well as religion it may be said the blood of 
the martyrs is the seed of the church. In 
1812 we find the first mingling of Anglo- 
Saxon or American adventure with the affairs 
of Mexico. Our people, unable to find repose 
after the struggles of three wars, were sending 
off restless and adventurous spirits whenever 
the prospect of gain or the love of adventure 
oflered an inducement; and accordingly as 
early as the above mentioned date, we find 
Lieut. Magee, and other followers, erect- 
ing a standard for freedom on Trinity river, 
Texas, where he was soon joined by malcon- 
tents of the Mexican government. Magee 
died soon after, and little of consequence re- 
sulted from the enterprise. 

The cause of the patriots continued to 
smoulder with various degrees of urgency up to 
1817. Victoria had been compelled to seek an 
asylum amongst the extinct volcanoes of the 
country, still guarding the embers of freedom— 
Morelos had been cruelly put to death, and 
now one of the most illustrious of the Mexican 
patriots appears upon the stage. 

** Xavier Mina was born in the year 1789, near 
Monreal, in the province of Navarre. He was 
the eldest son of a noble and wealthy family, 
and a nephew of the famous Epoz y Mina. He 
was sent at an early age to Saragossa, in Arragon, 
to complete his studies. While a student there 
the French army entered Spain, and Joseph 
Bonaparte was placed upon the throne. Forsak- 
ing his studies, Mina joined the Spanish army 
of the north as a volunteer, and was engaged in 
several actions. 

** After the battle of Belchite, and the defeat of 
the Spaniards, Mina, with a few followers, re- 
tired into Navarre, and adopting the mode of 
warfare practised by his relative, Epoz, he 
soon became a formidable guerilla chief. At 
one time he captured seven hundred of the 
enemy, together with a large amount of money 
and military stores, destined for the French 
army. The force under his command was at no 
period very great; yet from his knowledze of 
the province to which he confined his opera- 
tions, he was enabled to elude the vigilance of 
his pursuers, and to worst them upon all occa- 
sions. Brave, generous, and humane, Mina was 
distinguished as much by the gentleness which 
characterized his conduct as by the chivalrous 
nature of his exploits. He was entirely free 
from that ferocity and blood-thirsty spirit of re- 
venge, which was so rife among the Spanish 
guerillas. The Junta of Seville, as some reward 
for his great services, gave him a colonel’s com- 
mission, and soon after appointed him com- 
mander-general of Navarre. The Supreme 
Junta of Arragon subsequently created Mina 
commandant-general of Upper Arragon. 

** In the winter of 1810-11, Mina was ordered 
to destroy an extensive foundry, situated in the 
vicinity of Pampeluna. While passing through 
a defile of the mountains, he suddenly found 
himself between two strong parties of the 
French, who had entered either extremity of the 
_—, and thus cut off his advance or retreat. 

etermined to force his way through every ob- 


stacle, Mina fought desperately, until overcome 
by superior numbers, his party was obliged to 
=a the fortune of war, and surrender. Mina 

imself, fell wounded, and a prisoner, into the 


hands of the French. He was taken to Paris, | 
and afterwards confined in the castle of Vin- | 
cennes, by order of Napoleon. He remained in 
durance until the allied armies entered France, 


Dolores ; a man 


powder, their 


when he was liberated, upon th 
the emperor. He retired to England, where he 
formed the resolution of aiding the patriots of 


Mexico in freeing themselves from the tvranny | 
SS . . | 
| 


of Spain. Procuring a vessel, which he loaded 
with arms and munitions ef war, Mina sailed 


several Spanish and Italian officers. Arriving 
safely at Baltimore, he made a considerable ad- 
dition to his military stores, 
brig which was capable of being converted into 


a vessel of war, and procured cannon, clothing, | , ; 2 
: F . ©’ | from the gates of the hacienda, bearing an image 


and necessaries for his troops. 

** On the 2!st of September, 1816, the expe- 
dition suled from Baltimore. It consisted of 
two fast-sailing vessels, on board of which 
were two hundred infantry, and a company of 
artillery, most of whom were Americans. 
Touching at St. Domingo, the adventurers were 
received hospitably by President Petion, who 
assisted them in repairing their ships, which 
had been injured in a storm. This delayed 
their voyage, and they did not reach Galveston 
Island, the place of their destination, until the 
24th of November. 

** As Mina was preparing to march towards 
the south, Colonel Perry announced his deter- 
mination to leave the camp and return to the 
States, considering their force too weak to 
achieve any great object. During the absence 
of Mina from the camp, Perry addressed his 


men upon the dangerous character of the enter- | 


prise they had embarked in, and persuaded fifty 
of their number to desert with him. Leaving 


Soto la Marina, they marched along the sea- | 


shore in the direction of Matagorda Bay, where 


they intended to procure boats to convey them to 


the frontiers of Louisiana They began their 
disastrous retreat in the latter part of May, 


when the heat of the sun is very great, and | 


water extremely scarce. The sufferings of the 
party were aggravated by the enemy, whose 
troops hung upon their rear, and attacked them 
upon every favorable opportunity during the 
march. The adventurers had already begun to 
congratulate themselves in having arrived in the 
vicinity of their destination, when in an evil 
moment, their leader resolved to attempt the 
capture of a fortress garrisoned by a small body 
of the enemy. Perry accordingly summoned the 
place to surrender. While the astonished com- 
mandant was deliberating upon this unlooked- 
for demand, a party of two hundred royalist 
cavalry appeared upon the plain. Their approach 
changed the aspect of the day, and reversed the 
relative position of the belligerents. The Ame- 
ricans, forming into line of battle, received the 
charge of the lancers with a volley, which 
checked their career, and which would have 
doubtless terminated the contest, had not the 
garrison of the fort sallied out and attacked them 
inthe rear. Surrounded upon all sides by an 
overwhelming force, there was no alternative 


but to fight to the last extremity ; and gallantly | 


did these desperate men sustain their reputa- 
tion ; they poured a deadly shower of balls into 
the ranks of the enemy every moment, beating 
off the cavalry, and forcing the infantry to retire 
before their murderous discharge. Great num- 
bers cf both parties had fallen; yet hopeful of 
victory, they fought on. Again and again did 
the lancers charge upon the now diminished 
line, and aided by the garrison in the rear, en- 
deavor to break through the slender, but compact 
wall of heroes. 
garments rent by the enemy’s 
shot, and bleeding from a thousand wounds, the 
adventurers continued the struggle like men 
who had devoted themselves to death. The sun 
had disappeared in the west, and the shadows of 
night were gathering thick upon the plain—a 
few miserable beings alone remained, whose ex- 
hausted eflorts no longer served to check the 
charge of the foe. As the darkness deepened, a 
single individual still waved his sword in de- 
fiance ; it was the leader of the Americans, 
who, disdaining to yield, fell, Roman-like, by 
his own hand !”” 


The following extracts will best show the 


from England in May, 1816, accompanied by | 


He purchased a | 


Blackened with smoke and | 


* Continuing their march towards the south). 
west, the party approached the confines of Za- 
eatecas, and, on the 18th, arrived at the hacienda 
‘of Espiritu Santo. It was a fortified position, 
| and was garrisoned by a detachment of royalist 
‘troops. At the approach of Mina, the soldiers 
and male inhabitants fled. When the division 
| drew near, a troop of women were seen issuing 


‘of the Virgin, and chanting solemn hymns in her 
praise. Advancing with slow and measured 
steps, to the sound of plaintive voices, they 
paused in front of the terrible invaders, whom 
they had been taught to regard as the enemies of 
their country and their faith. They had adopt- 

| ed this simple and touching method of softening 

‘the hearts of those they deemed men of vio- 
lence and blood albeit, doubtful of the reception 

| they would meet with from the lawless heretics, 

| Great, indeed, was their wonder and delight 
when they found themselves treated with un- 
usual kindness and respect. Not only their per- 
sons, but their property was respected, the sol- 

'diers paying liberally for everything they re- 

|ceived. By such wise and humane conduct did 

| Mina gain the hearts of all those he came in 

! contact with. 

*“ The death of Castanon itself was regarded 
as an especial mercy from on high. The rem- 
nant of Castanon’s division fled to the hacienda 
of El Jaral, a fortified position about seven 
leagues north-east of Guanajuato, It was thie 
property of Don Juan de Moncada, one of the 
most opulent and distinguished members of the 
Mexican nobility. His vast estates extended 
more than a hundred miles, over a country re- 
| markable for the fertility of its soil. He could 
count his cattle upon a thousand hills, and his 
| vassals ina hundred villages. The Marquis of 
| Jaral was a staunch royalist, and willingly re- 

ceived the fugitives into his palacio, which was 
surrounded by a wall and ditch, and defended 
|by three pieces of ordnance. On the Ist of 

| July, Mina advanced against this place with a 

_ detachment of three hundred men. As the gar- 

_rison perceived his approach they took to 

‘flight, and did not pause until they reached the 

‘city of San Luis Potosi. In the luxurious man- 

sion of this Mexican Croesus the patriot chiet re- 

mained for two days, living daintily upon the 
abundant supplies the fortune of war had placed 
at his disposal. On the third day he returned to- 

'walds Sombrero, taking with him a hundred 
and forty thousand dollars in money, and a few 

'eattle to draw his wagons. The magnificent 

| furniture, the massive gold and silver plate, the 
costly goods stored in the warehouses, were lett 

‘untouched, by the express command of the 

| General.” 


After a brilliant career, brilliant often from 
| success, but more so from the purity of the pa- 
| triot leader, the career of the great man drew 
_to its close—his star sank in blood, lost from 
| the world—but the spirit which animates such 
}can never die, being linked for ever with the 
aspirations of all true hearts. Mina has|ately 
been defeated : 


“ As Mina passed through a small pueblo, he 
was saluted by the village priest, who inquired 
his destination. Aware of the treacherous cha- 
racter of the brotherhood, he respectfully evad- 
ed the question. The padre, suspecting his 
route, mounted his mule in haste, and posting to 
Silao, informed Orrantia of the probable term!- 
nation of his march. When Mina arrived at 
the rancho, he ordered his cavalry to turn their 
horses into the fields, and to encamp upon 2 
small plain in advance of the farm-house. 

“It had always been the custom of the general 
to share the hardships of his men, in camp an 
bivouac, but this night he slept apart from them 
in the dwelling of his friend. At the dawn ol 
day, on the 27th of October, 1817, Orrantia en- 
tered the retired valley in which the unsuspect- 
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ing patriots were reposing, and charging upon 


Awakened by the noise, Mina rushed, halt- 
dressed and unarmed, from the house, and per- 
ceived his followers flying in all directions, pur- 
sued by the enemy. He endeavored to rally 
them;—careless of his own danger, he was | 
calling to them to halt, when he was overtaken 
by a dragoon, and forced to yield himself into 
the hands of his deadly foes. Orrantia, elated 
by his success, could not refrain from insulting 
him, and even forgot himself so far as to beat 
his unarmed and pinioned prisoner with his 
sword ! 


| 


honors which he fa 
them with his squadrons, put them to flight. | among the military, Iturbide gained many influ- 
| ential partisans who supported his arbitrary ad- 
| ministration so long as he continued to shower 
| favors upon them. 
| sity set against him, these mercenary sycophants 


| the change is far from being that for which her 


| remains true to the principles he has so long 
| cherished, and now another name destined to 





vished with a liberal hand 


But when the tide of adver- 


were the very first of his party to desert their 
former idol,” 


Mexico is now an independent nation, but 


patriots had lavished so much blood. Victoria 





««f regret,’ said the fallen chief, ‘ being a | be long and intimately associated with the his- | 


prisoner, but to fall into the hands of one re- 
gardless of his character as a soldier and a! 
Spaniard, renders the misfortune doubly keen.’ 

“« Fourteen of Mina’s escort were taken and, 
massacred upon the spot ; among these was Don | 
Pedro Moreno, the former commandant of Som- | 
brero, whose head was stricken from his body 
and raised upon a pole. Mina was carried to 
Silao, where he was treated as no brave man | 
would treat a gallant enemy. Shortly after- 
wards, he was sent to Linan’s camp, before Re- | 
medios. The capture of the distinguished rebel 
was regarded by the government as the most 
important event of the war. ‘Te Deums were 
sung in the churches, illuminations, bon-fires, 
and volleys of cannon proclaimed the triumph 
of the royalists throughout the land. 

“On the llth of November, 1817, Mina, at- 
tended by a guard, advanced with an undaunted | 
bearing to the place of execution; and charging 
the soldiers to take good aim, he added, 
calmly, ‘Do not let me suffer.’ The signal was 
given, and the soul of the gallant warrior, rude- 
ly divorced from his body, took its flight into 
the regions of the unknown future. When the 
tidings of Mina’s fall reached Spain, Ferdinand 
rewarded the dragoon who had captured him 
with a pension, decorated Linan and Orrantia 
with military crosses, and created Apodoca 
Condé del Venadito.” 

Years pass, and we find the gallant Victoria 
once more emerging from the craters to lift the 
banner of freedom. 
arena, with his bold, selfish plans, which, though 
eventually fatal to himself, wrested Mexico 
from the Spanish crown, and relieved the 
country from the rapacity of the Viceroys. 
Iturbide marches to the capital, where he is 
hailed Emperor amid the shouts of “ Long live 
Augustin, the first Emperor of Mexico.” 

“The emperor was crowned with all the 
pomp and ceremonious magnificence, so charac- 
teristic of the Mexican people, and ascended the 
throne of the Montezumas with the cordial ap- 
probation of the army, the clergy, and a nume- 
rous and influential body of the citizens of the 
capital. 
refused to officiate at the coronation, and even 


| pelled to abdicate, and retires to [taly, but im- 


ed a colony there, has petitioned to be admit- 


Iturbide, too, is upon the | 


have departed from the Constitution of 1824, 


tory of Mexico, appears upon the scroll, and | 
Santa Anna is inthe field. Iturbide is com- 


pelled by the hopes of ambition, or by that 
longing for home with which exiles are some- 
times seized, he subsequently returned, and 
was shot, adding one more name to the san- 
guinary list at which the heart sickens. 

In 1824, a constitution is formed, the repub- 
lican form of government established to be ad- 
ministered by a Triumvirate, one of which is 
the renowned Victoria, of Crater memory, and 
the only one of all the Mexican leaders who 
dies peaceably, in his bed. In 1825 he was 
elected President of the United States of Mex- 
ico. Change follows change—it would be un- | 
interesting to trace the various risings in | 
different provinces, which show the want of 
union amongst the people, and their readiness 
to answer any call which may promise a re- 
form. Bustamente, Teran, and Santa Anna, 
have each their periods of success, and 
there are as many factions as provinces in the 
ill-fated country. | 

In the meanwhile Texas, which has been for | 
a length of time receiving its population from | 
the United States, Austin having also establish- | 


| 
; ; <a 
ted as a state into the Mexican union. Dis- | 
gusted at the encroachments of Santa Anna | 
and other leaders, whom the Texans declare to | 


| they strike for this old Constitution, and now | 


The archbishop of Mexico, however, | 


expressed his opposition to Iturbide’s elevation, | 


by retiring from the city. So marked a token of 
displeasure from the head of the Mexican hie- 


rarchy did not fail to create a sensation; and | 
While it encouraged the enemies of the emperor, | 


it cast a shadow over the future prospects of the 
new-born dynasty. The provinces of the em- 
pire soon gave in their adhesion to the govern- 
ment, and solemnly swore allegiance to the Em- 
peror, as the constitutional ruler of the nation. 

“* [turbide was born in the intendancy of Val- 
ladolid, on the 27th of September, 1783, and 
was about forty years of age when he commenc- 
ed his troubled reign. His personal appearance 
was highly pleasing and prepossessing, and his 
manners were both dignified and elegant. His 
stature was about five feet eleven inches, stoutly 
made, and very well proportioned. His face 
was of an oval form, and his features were all 
Very good except his eyes, which were constant- 
ly bent upon the ground or averted. His hair 
was brown, and his beard of a red color, his 
complexion was fair and ruddy, more like that of 
a German than a Spanish Creole. By his affable 
and insinuating address, and the wealth and 


|over the walls, they beheld the dark masses 








—E 


for the first time this province of ‘Texas as- 
sumes importance in the eyes of nations. 
Santa Anna marches against the revolted 
province. The following is the description of 
the siege of the Alamo, the terrible tragedy of 
which gave rise to the watchword, “ remem- 
ber the Alamo.” 


| evils. 
| strances of Mexico, the jealousy of England, 


* Aware of the danger of leaving a strong- 
hold, like the Alamo, garrisoned by such despe- 
rate men in his rear, General Santa Anna re- | 
solved to attempt to carry it by storm, at any 
sacrifice 
by constant watching and fatigue, were reposing 
upon their faithful rifles; the red glare of the 
enemy’s fires shone dimly through the murky | 
air, and the shrill cry of his sentinels mingled 
with the dismal how! of the wolf; when the si- 
lence of midnight was broken by the dull tramp | 
of the advancing foe. As the besieged looked 


4 


which composed the columns of attack creeping 
slowly onward, like a huge serpent, about to 
crush them in its deadly folds. During this 
memorable day, the 5th of March, they had 
fought with their usual vigor, and as they had by 
this time given up all hope of receiving succors 
from their compatrivts, they looked death in the 
face, and sternly awaited his approach, Placing 
his bravest men in the front, the Mexican leader 
gave the signal for the assault, the trumpets 
sounded a charge and they rushed on to the walls. 
With a shout which rent the air, and rose high 
above the enemy’s bugles, the Texans applied 
their matches to their guns, and a broad sheet of 
flame lighted up the scene, for an instant reveal- 
ing the swarthy faces of the Mexicans, distorted 


| enemies 


———————— ———————————————— 


they crowded below the walls in the vain endea- 
vor to plant their scaling-ladders 
** A storm of iron hail rained down upon them, 
and beat whole battalions to the ground, and 
forced back the dusky swarm upon their sup- 
porting columns. Again the Mexican trumpets 
rang out the charge, and again did the veterans 
of Zacatecas and Vera Cruz advance upon the 
cannon of the fort; volley after volley rolled in 
ceaseless thunder from their brazen mouths, 
mingled with the sharp rattle of the Texan ri- 
fles. Already had Santa Anna lost a thousand 
of his best troops, and still the besieged shouted 
defiance. Travis, wounded and bleeding, yet 
stood upon the battlements, waving his bloody 
sword above his head, encouraging his men to 
fight to the lest gasp. Conscious of ultimately 
triumphing over his desperate enemy, the Mexi- 
can leader pushed on his columns, and marked 
the rapidly diminishing number of the Texans 
with exultation, After many abortive 
efforts, the besiegers finally succeeded in plant- 
ing their ladders against the walls, and as the 
stars began to pale before the light of coming 
day, they mounted the defence and poured over 
them in a resistless stream. Discharging the 
contents of their rifles into the advancing mass, 
the few Texans who still survived grasped their 
weapons by the barrels and beat down the fore- 
most ranks. The death struggle was very brief, 
in a little time but seven haggard beings could 
; weakened by the loss of blood, and ex- 
hausted by the unequal combat, they cried for 
quarter. The Mexicans refused to spare . 1em. 
Retreating to an angle of the Alamo, and plac- 


savaze 


be seen 


| ing their backs to the walls, they continued to 


detend themselves with their knives, until they 
feil in the arms of death upon the gory pile of 

their valor had raised about them. 
Their bodies were stripped naked, and after 
some of them had been barbarously mutilated, 
they were heaped together and burned, 

* The capture of the Alamo cost Santa Anna 
fifteen hundred of his best men, and convinced 
him of the difficulty he must encounter in sub- 
duing a country defended by such desperate and 
valiant soldiers ” 

The overthrow of Santa Anna, at San Ja- 
cinto, compelled him to recognise the Inde- 
pendence of Texas, which at length finding 
itself constantly entangled in the policy of 
Mexico, liable to insurrection, exposed to in- 
vasion from the unsettled state of the provin- 
ces, and plunged into debt, petitioned to be ad- 
mitted into the republic of the United States. 
We do not know how to distinguish it from 
that of Mexico, as a refuge from her many 
Notwithstanding the outraged remon- 


and the unpromising appearance of the bant- 
ling itself, ‘T'exas becomes an appendage to the 


The Texans, worn out and dispirited | Republic, and we are reaping the consequences 


in the protracted and sanguinary war with 
Mexico. 

That country remains as heretofore exposed 
to the most revolting insurrectionary move- 


| ments, during which the energy and mental re- 


sources of Santa Anna have carried him 


| through difficulties which would have crushed 


an interior man. Defeated, exiled, imprisoned, 


and persecuted, his star still works itself clear 


from impediments and gains the ascendant. 

Of our own army in the progress of the Mex- 
ican war, it is difficult to speak in terms of mo- 
deration. The heart thrills as their career un- 
folds itself before us, and while we exult at the 
glories which hallowed the fields of Palo Alto 
and Buena Vista, together with the many 
others which spring unsummoned to the lip, we 
rejoice less at the success of our army than at 
that chivalric generosity, that enlightened mo- 
deration, and fraternal beneficence which all 
both officers and men to the best days of 
Knighthood, and which serve so much to 





by terror and the hateful passion of revenge, as 


divest war of its terrible evils. As conducted 
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by our army, it is not a contest of brute force, 
but the stand of disciplined and nerved men, at 
the command of their country—an exhibition 
of duty to the will of a government, nobly and 
unhesitatingly obeyed. 

The progress of our army, and the several 
battles up to that of Vera Cruz, are given with 
much interest and ability in the volume before 
us, to which we must refer our readers. 

In 1846 Mexico, after suffering for years 
from the imbecility and treachery of rulers, at 
length determines to recall Santa Anna to the 
office of Chief Magistrate. The following is 
his characteristic reply upon the occasion : 

«¢T have reflected much whether I should ac- 
cept the office, which, for the fifth time in the 
course of my life, has been bestowed upon me; 
but at last overcoming my natural repugnance— 
stifling within my breast considerations of a pri- 
vate nature which influenced me, and, more than 
all, convinced that my fellow-citizens will not do 
me the injustice to believe that | returned from 
ostracism to repossess myself of power, I have 
resolved upon the sacrifice ; for there is nothing 
which I am not prepared to do in obedience to 
my beloved country. My refusal would compli- 
cate our difficulties, by presenting a new 
electoral crisis, which would be perilous to 
the holy cause we are sustaining, against the 
morbid ambition of the United States of Ame- 
rice,” 


Literarn Biography. 
THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ABAILARD. 


Tue writings of Abailard are numerous, and 
nearly all ofa theological nature. The excep- 
tions are, the ‘Historia Calamitatum ; the 
‘ Exhortatio ad Studium Literarum;’ the ‘ Dia- 
lectica,’ and the poetical compositions address- 
ed to Heloise. His letters to her can scarcely 
be called exceptions ; their tone is strictly mo- 
nastic, and full of serious advice, or sad and re- 
yentant recollections. In his ‘ Dialectica’ he 
te followed Aristotle, with whom, however, he 
appears to have been chiefly acquainted through 
Boethius, 

It is argued by M. Victor Cousin, in his In- 
troduction to ‘ Ouvrages Inedits d’ Abelard, and 
perhaps may be said to be demonstrated, that 
Abailard and his contemporaries only knew 
such parts of the * Organum’ of Aristotle as had 
been translated into Latin, or had been com- 
mented upon by Bécthius—namely, the ‘ Cate- 
gories,’ the ‘ Introduction of Porphyry,’ the * De 
Interpretatione,’ the * Analytica,’ the ‘ Topica,’ 
and the ‘ Treatise on Sophistas.” M. V. Cousin 
thinks that, even of these, only the first three 

arts of the ‘ Organum’ were known to Abailard 
Py translation, and the remainder by the com- 
mentaries of Béethius. Abailard himself says, 
that there were only seven works on Dialectic, 
in his time written in Latin—two of Aristotle, 
one of Porphyry, and four of Boethius. 

Of his poetry, only two theological pieces 
were known till recently: but several songs 
have lately been discovered in the Vatican 
library, together with the musical notation. 
His principal religious works are, his ‘ Introduc- 
tion to Theology;’ ‘Sic et Non; and, his 
‘ Christian Theology.’ In his * Introduction to 
Theology,’ Abailard undertook to elucidate the 
mystery of the Trinity. His exposition, to 
state it in few words, amounted to a Tritheistic 
syllogism, in which he compared the Father to 
the proposition, the Son to the assumption, the 
Holy Spirit to the conclusion, and thence de- 
monstrated the Tritheistic Unity. As the three 
members of a syllogism make one truth, so the 
three persons make one essence. _ His belief in 
the valtte of mere words and the flexibility of 
scholastic terms is thus pretty clearly manifest- 
ed. But however skilful he might be in em- 
ploying them, it is no wonder that many doubt- 
ed the orthodox soundness of this method of 
dealing with sacred matters. The ‘Sic et 
Non’ was still more likely to alarm the ecclesi- 





astics of his time. It consists of a collection of 
all the most difiicult points of doctrinal dogma 
and discussion, Concerning each of these he 
stated every argument for and against in the 
strongest shape, and then, without adding a 
single word more, left it to the reader to say yes 
or no, ‘The great church dignitaries who 
thought everyihing of importance was already 
settled, were much provoked at this work, par- 
ticularly as it gave them no hold upon the author, 
but left them to dispute among themselves, or 
with their own thoughts. It would have been a 
noble exercise of their understandings, if they 
had received it in a Christian spirit. 

The following is a list of the works of 
Abailard :— 

* Epistole Petri Abetardi et Heloise.” 

* Historia Calamitatum.” 

** De Origine Religionis Sanctimonialium.” 

* Institutio seu Regula Sanctimonialium.” 

“ Epistola Petri Abwlard: adversus eos qui ex auctori- 
tate Bede Presbyteri arguere conantur Dionysium Areopa- 
gitam fuisse Dionysium Corinthioram Episcopum, et non 
magis fuisse Atheniensium Episcopum.” 

* Epistola ejusdem Abelardi contra quendam Canoni- 
cum regularem, qui monasticum ordinem deprimebat, et 
suum tli anteferebat.” . 

“Invectiva in quendam ignarum dialectices qui tamen 
ejus studium reprehendebat, et omnia ejus dogmata puta- 
bat sophismata et deceptiones,”” 

“ Epistola Petri Abelardi ad Bernardum Clarmvailen- 
sem Abdatem.”’ 

* Exhortatio ad Studinm Literarum.” 

“ De Laude 8. Stephani Protomartyris.” 

* Invectiva contra Carthusienses.”” 

“ Petri Abwlardi Apologia seu Confessio Fidei.” 

“ Epistola ejusdem Abelardi ad G. Parisiensem Epis- 
copum.,” 

* Petri Abelardi Expositio in Orationem Dominicam.” 

“ Expositio Symboli Apostoloram.” 

*« Expositio Fideiin Symbolum Athanasii.”’ 

“ Petri Abelardi adversus Hwreses Liber.” 

“ Commentarins super Epistolam Pauli ad Romanos, 
in quinque libros divisus.” 

“ Sermones per annum legendi XXXII. ,”’ among which 
are the following:—De Incarnatione Domini.—In Natah 
ejusdem.—In Ramis Palmarum.—Sermo de Cruce.—In 
Conversione Sancti Pauli —De Sancta Susanna ad Horta- 
tionem Virginuw.—De Rebus gestisin Diebus Passionis, 
&c., &c. 

“ Proasa de Beata Virgine.” 

* Introductio ad Theologiam, divisa in tres libros," 

“ Libri quinque Theologia Christiana.” 

“ Commentarius in Hexameron ad Holoysam.” 1416. 

“ Rhythmi de 8. 8. Trinitate.” 

* Petri Abwlardi Sic et Non.” 

* Petri Abelardi Dialectica.” 

* Petri Abwlardi Fragmentum Sangermanense, de Ge- 
neribus et Speciebus.” 

All that is known of the writings of Heloise 
may be comprised in the following : 

« Epistole ad Petrum Abelardum.” 

“ Epistola Heloise ad Petrum Abbatem Cluniacensem.” 

“Heloise Puaraclitensis Abbatisse Problemata, cum 
Abelardi Solutionibus.” 

There are few more interesting characters in 
the histories of Literature, Philosophy, or Reli- 
gion, than Perer ABAILARD, whose life was 
connected with that of Hexorse, by an episode 
which has caused it to be wedded to some of the 
finest verses in English literature. The follow- 
ing paper on the subject, now first published in 
this country, is by R. H. Horne, the author of 
** Orion,” and embraces the results of much re- 
cent investigation by M. Guizot, Victor Cousin, 
and other French scholars. 

** Peter Abailard was born at Palais (Pala- 
tium), near Nantes in Brittany, in 1079. His 
family was of some rank, and his father was de- 
sirous that he should acquire a certain know- 
ledge of letters before he commenced the mili- 
tary studies usual for the young men of birth of 
his time. But Abailard devoted himself entirely 
to logic and philosophy, and ‘left all other 
laurels to his brothers. It appears, from his 
own account, that he was the eldest son. He 
left his notive town at about sixteen years of 
age, and travelled to various places, always 
seeking occasions for logical disputations, in 
which he displayed great skill combined with 
all the ardor of youth. He eventually arrived at 
Paris, where he is said, in the usual vague 
phrase, to have completed his studies, being 
then in his twentieth year. Here he met with 
William des Champeaux, a professor of logic and 
philosophy in high repute, and was received as 
one of his disciples. It was at this period that 
the great contest between the logicians and the 





churchmen became general, and was brought to 
a crisis, 

“The first champion who had entered the 
lists against the orthodox, was a canon of Com- 
piégne named Roscelin. He was born about the 
year 1065 or 1070. His attack was couched jn 
the form of philosophical inquiry, under color 
of defending the faith. Reseelia may be regard- 
ed as the modern father of the Nominalists, 
The tendency of his expositions and arguments 
very quickly alarmed the church for the safety 
of its doctrines, and Roscelin was cendemned «is 
a heretic, and obliged to fly for his life. He 
escaped to England, where he again opened his 
attack, and was denounced asa heretic by St. 
Anselm. He persisted, nevertheless, and, in 
addition to his theological inquiries, boldly 
stood forward as a reformer of the lax morality 
of the clergy. He was again obliged to fiy ; and 
returning to France, where he received punish- 
ment at the hands of the church, and expulsion, 
he died in obscurity. Whether Abailard had 
ever been the pupil of Roscelin, as is geners||y 
asserted, may be matter of dispute ; but it is 
srobable, that Roscelin’s opinions had awakened 

is mind to philosophical inquiry. He soon 
became the favorite pupil of Champeaux, then 
his antagonist, then his rival, then his victor ; 
and by the same rapid gradation Champeaux 
hated him, and became his enemy. The other 
schelars of Champeaux sided with their old 
master, from jealousy of Abailard ; but their en- 
mity, instead of crushing the young dialectician, 
made him of importance. The dispute became 
a party matter, and Abailard determined to take 
the position of ateacher. He went to Melun, 
where the court of 'rance was then held, and, in 
spite of all the animosity of Champeaux, esta- 
blished a school of his own, and eclipsed the 
fame of his antagonist. Abailard subsequently 
removed his school to Corbeil, and was prosecut- 
ing his studies and his disputes with renewed 
vigor, when he was attacked by a serious illness, 
which compelled bim to return home to Palais. 
After remaining a few years in Brittany, he 
again went to Paris, and renewed his logical 
contest with Champeaux, who was then lectur- 
ing on the nature of Universals, the principal 
question among the dialecticians of that day, 
which involved the controversy between the 
Nominalists and Realists, as they were termed. 
Champeaux wasa Realist, and was supported by 
the opinion of the ecclesiastics of his time. Abai- 
lard nevertheless had the courage to oppose him, 
and maintain the doctrine of the Nominalists. 
He brought to bear upon this question so great a 
force of logic and eloquence, that his veteran 
adversary fel] into odium, and his lecture-room 
was deserted. Vacating his chair, Champeaux 
enrolled himself among the fraternity of regular 
canons, ‘To complete his discomfiture, the pro- 
fessor to whom o had resigned his chair be- 
came the pupil of Abailard, who now assumed 
the seat of Champeaux. Accusations were soon 
got up against Abailard by Champeaux, to the 
effect that the professorship had been obtained 
by corrupt means, and a strung party joining in 
the cry, the chair was declared vacant. One of 
Abailard’s opponents being nominated in his 
place, Abailard retired to Melun, where he 
again established a school with increased cele- 
brity, till hearing that his old antagonist Cham- 
peaux had left Paris with ail his disciples, and 
his fraternity of regular canons, Abailard re- 
moved his school near to Paris, and commenced 
afresh attack upon the professor who had dis- 
placed him, Champeaux hurried back with al! 
his fraternity and all his scholars to the scene oi 
contest, when to his astonishment all the scho- 
lars of the professor whom he intended to sup- 
port went over to Abailard, and the forlorn pro- 
fessor himself in despair went into a monastery. 
The ‘ conflicts in disputation’ were now main- 
tained by Abailard and Champeaux, and by their 
respective scholars. Leaving Paris for a time 
to visit his mother, who was about to enter 4 
convent, as his father already had done, Abailard 
found on his return that his old antagonist had 
been rewarded for his dialectical discomfiture 
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with the bishopric of Chalons. This was in 


1113, when Abailard was about thirty-four years 
of age. The contest being thus terminated, 
Abailard commenced the study of divinity under 
Anselm, at Laon ; but his understanding rapidly 
advanced beyond that of the lecturer, who ap- 
peared ‘ admirable to mere listeners, but shrunk 
to nothing in the eye of the questioner.” No 
sooner had Abailard discovered this, than he 
begen to consider about d livering theological 
lectures himself, Several of his fellow-scholars 
laughed at him for his conceit and presumption, 
as they considered it; whereupon Abailard 
commenced lecturing. He gained so much re- 
putation by his discourses on the prophecies of 
Ezekiel, that he drew a great number of scho- 
jars around him, which so exasperated Anselm, 
that he soon found means, with the assistance of 
two scholars (Alberic and Lotulf), who envied 
and hated Abailard, to prevent him from conti- 
nuing his lectures. Abailard therefore returned 
to Paris, where he resumed his lectures on 
Ezekiel; and his name soon stood as high in 
divinity as in philosophy. 

«“ Abailard was now approaching the summit 
of his ambition ; he had acquired a high reputa- 
tion, and had derived much pecuniary advantage 
from his schools. Youths from all parts of 
France, from England, from Rome, from Flan- 
ders, and many other parts, flocked to receive 
his instruction. ‘In this celebrated school,’ 
says Guizot, * were trained one pope (Celestine 
I1.), nineteen cardinals, more than fifty bishops 
and archbishops, French, English, or German, 
and a much larger number still of those men 
with whom popes, bishops, and cardinals had 
often to contend, such as Arnold of Brescia, and 
many others. The number of pupils who used 
at that time to assemble round Abailard has 
been estimated al upwards of five thousand.’ 

* But all this reputation created Abailard 
many enemies. The impulse that he had given 
to the spirit of free inquiry, the victory that he | 
had gained over the ecclesiastics in their own 
theological territories, the peril in which he 
placed their dogmas, and finally the guarded 
subtlety with which, amidst all his incursions 
through the forbidden grounds, he still contrived 
to keep himself logically orthodox—all these 
things, added to his unrivalled celebrity, produc- 
ed a degree of envy, jealousy, and hatred, which 
never ceased to watch for an opportunity to 
bring about his destruction. 

“There lived in Paris at this time a young 
lady named Heloise, niece to one Fulbert, a 
canon. She has been supposed by some to 
have been a natural daughter of Fulbert. It 
seems evident that she possessed peculiar per- 
sonal attractions, not of that kind which is 
commonly understood by the term beautiful, and 
which the eye contemplates with delight, but 
attractions which worked upon the passions 
through the imagination. Of her personal ap- 
pearance Abailard merely says, that ‘ while her 
beauty was nui of the lowest order, her literary 
attainments were of the highest.’ Her uncle 
Fulbert, who was very fond of her, had taken 
the greatest pains with her education, and was 
proud of her reputation for learning, which was 
spread all over France She was educated in 
the first instance, among the nuns of Argenteuil. 
Her age, at this period, has been stated by some 
authors to have been only eighteen ; but she 
Was more probably about twenty, judging by the 
nature and extent of her attainments, and her 
widely-established reputation. Abailard, 


of herself, uses the term ‘ juvencula ; any of 


which would be very applicable to the age of | 


twenty, in comperison with the age of Abailard, 
who was at this period in his thirty-fifth or 
thirty-sixth year. With this accomplished 
young lady the celebrated philosopher and 
learned professor of logic and divinity fell in 
love, according to his idea of the passion, which 
eventually proved to be utterly unworthy of the 
noble-hearted woman whom he had selected for 
its object. ‘That he might have the best oppor- 


i tunity of obtaining her soci 


in | 
speaking of her at this time, uses the terms 
* puella,’ * adolescentula ? and she, in speaking | 


that his attention to her studies might be the 


more unbreken, he proposed to board in the 
house of the canon, who was to name anv terms 
of remuneration that he chose. Fulbert is re- 


ported to have loved taonev as well as leart 
and his niece ; so that the « 

liberal boarder, who, being at the same time 
of the greatest teachers of his age, c 
struct his niece, was cauzht up with avidity. 
Abailard was not only admitted into the house 
of Fulbert, and the education of Heloise com- 
mitted to his charge, but the 


muld in- 


canon gave him un- 


limited authority over her. Nerer ouce did it | 
appear to enter the head of Fulbert that his 
niece, besides being a learned young lady, was 


id that the 
le 


vit 


also a Woman, a: 
was also a man. 
niece to Abailard 


renowned logician 
liter lly surrender 

h full per 
her instruction whenever it suited him, e 


mission to 


I 
\ 


in the course of the dav, or by night, after he 
returned from his schools and lectures, and even 


to inflict corporal chastisement in e 
being at any time indispose dtoc 
directions. Abailard’s design 
were probably little in advance 
which he sought to excite. 
him he fully ployed, not in t 


sciences, but in caresses—not in erave discourses 


noply 
Ss ton 


of the 


en ig the 


chi 
on philosophy, but in composing rapturous son- 
nets—not in exp! ining the mysteries of theolo- 
gv, but in singing love songs with asweet voice 


Heloise subs ‘quently fesses the 


con great ne 
fluence which these accomplisiiments of Absil- 
ard had upon her feelings, and insists that no 
woman could have remained insensible. Som 
pretence of scholastic tuition was nevertheless 
kept up ; and Abailard even carried the decep- 
tion so far as to give his pupil some persona 


correction in presence of Fulbert, in token of 
his severity and zeal 

“« The more,’ says Abailard, ‘I found this 
girl advance in learning, and the fonder she bi 
came of it, the greater hopes I had of obtaining 


her consent.” When absent from her he wrot 
love letters, and insinuated more than he could 
well utter in conversstion. The account Abail- 


ard himself gives of the course of studies which | 


he established for his pupil makes the whole 
matter clear. ‘ Under the 
tion,’ says he, ‘ we gave free way to love, and a 


pretence of instruc- 


| lecture procured that privacy which our passion 


desired. When we opened our books we talked 
more of love than of reading; we repeated kisses 


oftener than sentences.’ 





SSID 


« This could not continue long without p 
beyond the confines of all reserve ; nor long 


9 Aa 


might have been thought, without exciting the 


suspicions of the canon But such was 
opinion of his niece, and such his reliance on 


the well-known purity of Absilard’s previous 


life, that Fulbert never seemed to have any idea 


of what was happening, nor eventually of what 


had happened ; and while Paris began to buzz 
with the amour, the canon still remained utterly 
When it was hinted to him, he 


unconscious. 


was perfectly incredulous. Abailard says that 


he was as prodigiously amazed at the canon’s 
r | 
This 
shows (the comparison is worthy of note), that 


foolishness, ‘ as if he had committed a tende 
lamb to the care of a famishing wolf.’ 


he had become reckless, and took no pains t 


conceal his amour, but even made merry with 


'the canon’s simplicity. Abailard had also most 
verses to become public. 


with indulgence. 


| pects, 


| being once broken, he lost all self-government 





ety, he proposed to lit is one of the cnr 
her uncle, the canon, to become her tutor ; and | Abailard, that we lea 


iffer of a wealthy and | 


one 


The facilities given | 


a 
nis 


imprudently allowed some of his love songs and 
The lovers had now 
given free way to their passion, which increased 
The early and long-continued 
habit of grave studies, sedentary occupation, soli- 
tary meditation, and abstinence, all now ex- | 
perienced a revolution in Abailard; the abstrac- 
tions of the intellect were merged in the plea- 
sures of the senses, and so far from strengthening 
the means of resistance, only served to hurry 
‘him into the opposite extremes of indulgence. 
| Debarred from marriage by ecclesiastical pros- 
the long-preserved restraint upon nature V ‘ 
. | looking fellows start up in our path, but we 














ious facts in the history of 
vn all the circumstances of 
iim Xpressed 
them in terms so plain as to leave nothing doubt- 
ful or the subject of conjecture.” 


this amour frem | self, and he has « 


Foreign Correspondence. 
WHAT CAN BE DONE IN TEN WEEKS. 


Brief daily notes of a business man, on the way 
to and from Naples, with his wife, in 1847. 


sa 





NO. IV.—FOUR DAYS, 


| Excursion to Pastum— Salerno — Amalfi — 
ourney to Rome. 


March lith, 24th day.—Set off at 64 a.m. 
with Docters R. and W. for Paesrum, a two- 
days episode from the ordinary routes, but too 
| interesting to be omitted: r ilway to Nocera,— 
an hour and a half,—along the bay, over Hercu- 
laneum, passing Portici, the gate of Pompell, 
leavi wr | astel a-M ire and Sorrento on the 
|right. Carriage (of the roughest) and three, to 
| Salerno, a beautiful and romantic ride: reach 
| Salerno at 104, and breakfast at the —-——: 


| Salerno charmingly situated, like Naples at the 
ad of the bas of the sar name—view ef Na- 
| ples obstructed by the promontory near Sorren- 


ic 


|to. Another rude vehicle and four, to Pestum, 
24 miles nearer the foe of the boot of Italy. 
The country at first so beautiful, gradually be- 


comes dreary and barren; 20 miles bevond 


| Salerno we cross a very rapid rive r, formed of 


headlong mountain torrents, and passable only 
by a ferry boat, od lly fastened toa cable stretch- 
ed across the river:—the current so rapid that 
| it offen cannot be crossed at all, and our friend 
| D. and party bad been turned back here after 
l|coming tU miles to see Pestum. Four miles 
further are the Ruins, visible nearly that dis- 


tance, in the midst of a dreary, desolate plains 
reach d them at three P.M., folk wed by a dozen 
miserable looking men with 
ithe malaria which region round 
about. Two miles off there is good water, says 
Lewis, which would prevent the malaria—but 
the wretched peasantry are actuall 


and boys, half dead 


scourges thie 


¥ too lazy to 
go for it, or to change their location, and so pine 


and die in this deadly vapor: the atmosphere 
| only poisonous at night—and ailects only those 
| “Ee. . . } ) - o 
|} who stay in it after sunset. Some little signs of 


\fresh cultivation about, which, if continued, 
would drive away the malaria—but progress in 
taly is slow. Lunched, pic-nic fashion, in the 
Temper or Neprune, the largest of the three 
remaining—[Lewis had wisely brought fresh 
water fr of Prestum being de- 
cidedly objectionable :]—discussed a sandwich 
and orange in the sanctum sanctorum of this old 
temple, venerable as having endured the storms 
and sunshine of thirty centuries !—for antiqua- 
rians place these ples as far back in antiquity 
as that of Solo Imagine a pic-nic in the 


mm Salerno—that 
} 





ruins of the old temple of Solomon! This of 
Neptune I find seventy-five paces long—with 


six columns on each end, and twelve on each 
side, of the simplest style of Grecian [query, 
Doric ?] architecture. The ‘ Tribunal,” thirty 
rods from it, has nine columns at the ends and 
seventeen on the sides—much less perfect in 
form than those of Neptune, The other temple 
is the smallest, } of a mile from Neptune’s. 
In all of them the columns and whole outline 
remain entire, and the stone is so hard that a 
hammer won't break it. These temples, not of 
vast size—but so perfect, considering their early 
origin, and so curious as problems for specula- 
tion, that we vote our time well spent—bestow 
| a few odd coins upon the poor malaria victims, 
|and au extra one upon a little fellow who has 
been shrewd and active enough to discover a 
lcoin for us as old as Pestum itself—take a 
jglance at the old walls and theatre, now just 
| visible; pick a few ‘* Stars of Bethlehem ” (!) 
| growing under these temples of paganism, 1000 
| years older than Christianity itself !—and at five, 
|start on our return. Slow team; horse falls— 
,and we have towalk. At 9 p.at. three banditti- 


ol 
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escape unhurt—perhaps they were only the 
police! Reach Salerno at 10; dine and sleep 
with a relish. 


March 18th, 25th day.—Splendid morning, 
bright sky, smooth sea. Walk to the CaTue- 
pRAL of SALERNO; fine architectural details in 
it; curious carving in ivory of Old and New 
Testament history in the sacristie; a seedy 
priest always ready and eager to show such mat- 
ters for the sake of a small coin; tomb of Mar- 
garet of Anjou, &c.;: amused and somewhat 
shocked on turning round to see Dr. R. take a 
ragged boy by his collar and throw him across 


the church ;—the rogue had been picking the 


Doctor’s pocket, under the very image of the 
Holy Virgin! Streets of Salerno narrow, crook- 
ed, and of course sprinkled with plenty of beg- 
gars. To be here, in Sorrento (Tasso’s birth- 
place), and in Naples, the same night, is possi- 
ble, but not easy,—so instead of Sorrento we 
excursionize to AMALFI—a little town between 
Sorrento and Salerno: 
6-oared boat. Helmsman capital singer, and so 
is his bright-eyed boy—lots of capital glees 
and quartettes: sea smooth and clear as a mir- 
ror, and the air mild and delicious—pulled 
along seven or eight knots, and in two hours 
reached Amalfi—curious and picturesque place it 
is—perched in a narrow gorge on the shore, 
and overlooked on three sides by lofty hills, 
almost perpendicular,—torrents and cascades 
tumble over them, and turn all sorts of mills,— 
paper mills, cotton mills, maccaroni mills; nar- 
row path leads up the gorge and over the tor- 
rents—ears stunned by the noise of the wheels, 
but eyes delighted with the romantic pictur- 
esjueness—all the features of Derbyshire Mat- 
lock, and some others besides, viz. the sea, the 
quaint, half Gothic, half Saracenic churches, 
and the castles and turrets perched on the hills: 
—the village dirty, and so are the females in it, 
but singularly handsome in spite of the dirt. 
** Never saw so much beauty together,” said 
the Doctor. Looked into a maccaroni mill, and 
a dozen bare-legged fellows showed us the pro- 
cess of kneading up the dough and drawing it 
through a hydraulic machine for making it into 
small aqueducts, Amalfi famous for the inven 

tion of the mariner’s compass (something to 
boast of !) and as the birth-place of Massaniello, 
and the preserver, to modern times, of the Pan- 
dects of Justinian. Returned to boat, highly 
pleased with Amalfi, past and present, modern 
filth only excepted. Pull along the shores a 
little further—C. falls asleep; suddenly we 
glide magically into a large and beautiful 
grotto in the rocky shore, so large that our 6- 
oared boat can paddle about in it at her ease— 
with lofty ceiling, and sides of smooth, solid 
rock, and the deep blue water of the Mediter- 
ranean ;—entrance just high enough to admit us 
sitting, but the interior spacious, cool, and 
shady—a splendid natural bath and assembly 
rooms, fit for Calypso and her nymphs. As we 
glide into it the boatmen begin a full-toned 
melody, which echoes gaily back—altogether, a 
scene of enchantment, such as one might dream 
about, but never expect to be tangibly in the 
midst of. Gentle breeze springs up—hoist sail 


and ripple along delightfully, half way to Sa- | 
lerno; meet our Vetturino; bright-eyed boy 


kisses our hands for the buono-mano—(and this 


time it was well earned by the songs)—Doctors | 


vote this sail the most charming thing in their 
travels: drive back through fine scenery, in 
sight of high-perched convents, &c., to Nocera 
—jump into the cars; whistle away again over 
the * cities of the dead,” and under the shadow 
and smoke of the very mountain that covered 


them, and rolled into Naples in excellent ar- | 


petite for a seven-o’clock dinner; and thus 
ends a week in Naples and its environs, 


March 19th, 26th day.—Another bright day 
—a last, lingering look at the glorious bay—a 
counting of dollars to mine host of the New 
York Hotel—(a very decent man he is, though 
his house is not No. 1 in style)—a good-bye to 
our Doctors and our laconic friend Lewis (a 
worthy fellow end faithful to the last,—let me 


Lewis bargains for a/| 


recommend him to all concerned), and at 8 a.m. 
we are comfortably seated in the * diligenza per 
Roma.” There, too, was Lewis useful—the 
|rascals of the ** Princes,” who pretended they 
chad taken two coupé places for Wednesday, 
had taken none at al!, and so we had to accept 
|two interiors for Friday, and that too via Cep- 
'rano instead of by Terracina. Lewis nego- 
tiates—and the result is that conductor stows 
himself somewhere, and gives Madame his seat 


in the coupé, for a small * consideration :” a | 


decided achievement! The day is a festa! the 
shops are closed, and the motley-colored popu- 
lace swarm the streets. 
midst of them, Lewis’s ** God bless ye,” being 


the last words to us at Naples. Progress slow but | 
comfortable, passing out of Naples by the Al- | 
bergo di Poveri and the Campo Sanro,—the | 
latter well situated on a hill, and somewhat | 
Singular | 


rural, with many tasteful monuments. 
| that the two largest and most conspicuous build- 


| Poor House and the Arsenal: characteristic of 
the state of the Kingdom? Rumble along about 


six miles per hour: redched Capua et 12—no | 


appearance there now of the luxuries which 
enervated the Carthaginians. The snow-cover- 
ed ApPpeNINEs always in view, but nothing else 
notable on the way: beggars, of course, at all 
the stopping places, including the postillions 


themselves, who look tragedies at you for a_ 
buono mano,—and the police fellows who do | 


ditto when they hand you back your passport, 
called for at every petty village. Greenly did I 


give several a silver coin, until I learned by the | 
natives, that a copper or two, or nothing at all, | 


would do as well. Dined at — at 6; 
inn more decent than expected, but it, and the 


dinner, thoroughly Italian, and not cheap, in| 


this instance, at half the money demanded. 


Reached the Pope’s dominions and another ve- | 


hicle, about midnight, at 


March 2th, 27th day.—Approaching Rome! 
** Classical enthusiasm,” efcetera, grows dull in 
contact with every-day-life even in Italy—but 
really, this coming towards Rome stirs one’s 
blood. Pontine Marshes and Fra _ Diavolo’s 
country on the Terracina road, so we lose them. 
About 3 P.M. reach ALBANO, picturesquely 
situated on a high hill—commanding a distant 
view of the * eternal city.” 
exciting: the Neapolitan rascals again male- 
dicted for cheating us out of the coupé, for we 
can see only by snatches,—the ruins of the 
** desolate Campagna” at length visible, on all 
sides—the colossal remains of an ancient via- 
duct stretching along the road for a mile or two 
—ancient arch at the gate of Rome and ruins at 
every step, characteristically indicate that this 


is indeed the entrance to the old metropolis of | 


the world. Diligence rolls along under an 
archway which proves to be the Porte Maggi- 
ore, and we stop at its guard-house to surrender 
passports once more to the representatives of 
his Holiness: ten minutes delay; and then a 
dragoon, brass-helmeted, and sturdy enough to 
be Cesar’s corporal, prances along by us as 
escort (?) to the Custom House—i. e. to prevent 
our running away before examination. 


either ancient or modern grandeur ; on the con- 
trary, narrow, crooked, mean, and dirty: can 
this be Rome? Why, here is neither antiquity 
nor splendor !—but softly—we must look a 
little further and consider that point. 
now: even the Custom House looks venerable 
_—surely a fine old building—stately columns, 
though they are rather the worse for wear—ah, 
I remember—this was the Tempie of Anto- 
ninus Pius! Now for the dreaded ordeal of 
inquisitorial searchings,—the Custom House of 
the Pope himself? There are P cea too [and 
at Naples how the harpies seized all the prints 
of Mr. on the score of morality,—the 
prints being Raphael’s Transfiguration and the 
other master-pieces of the Vatican!] but how 
slily does the papal rogue hold his hand for a 
coin, and then shut down our trunks without 
lifting an article !—Most liberal of Custom 





Off we tumble in the | 


ings at the chief entrances to Naples are the | 


The interest grows” 


Streets | 
we pass through anything but impressive as to | 


Here, | 


Houses !--Italy is certainly reforming! Porteys 
‘shoulder the luggage and we walk to Hotel 
_d’ Angleterre :—** received your letter, but,— 
| very sorry,—quite fuil, not a bed left!’ ‘yo 
| Hotels Allemande, de Paris, de Russie, ete, a]] 
ditto, excepting only a pair of small dark rooms 
‘for $60 a fortnight! Whyso? Why next week 
‘is Holy Week! Pleasant, this: growing dark 
and no prospect—search for lodgings—and at 
length find some decent ones in Via Mercede, 
for $10 per week,—just double the ordinary 
| price, but as the whole world is in Rome, we 
are lucky—so says our landlord. 


[Extract from a Letter of an American Gentleman in 
Italy.) 
Fiorence, July 23d, 1847. 
* bl - ” * = - * 

There is just now a great deal of talk here 
about the Pope and political affairs at Rome. 
Some say that his Holiness intends to abdicate, 
because the people, not satisfied with all that he 
has done and can do for them, begin to make de- 
mands of him beyond his power or his policy to 
grant; and that, finding them ungrateful and his 
| position hazardous and difficult, he means to give 
|them the advantage of a successor more to their 
liking if they can find one. 

The Pope is truly a great and good man, and 
the Roman people have already proved them- 
selves unworthy of him for a ruler. They lick 
his hand so long as it continues to give, but the 
/moment it refuses in the least, they show their 
_ teeth and allow him to pass in sullen silence. 

There has lately been a serious disturbance in 
Rome, no less than an attempt to overthrow the 
Pope, and murder not only him but many others 
of his party. The conspiracy was discovered in 
time to prevent mischief, and the ringleaders, 
many of them, have been arrested. The Govern- 
or of Rome, however, made his escape. Aus- 
\tria is supposed to be at the bottom of it, for 
simultaneously an army of ten thousand troops 
entered Ferrara, in the most unexpected manner. 
One hundred daggers had been distributed among 
the proper class of people, labelled Pius |X.! 
The Pope, on hearing of the intended assault, 
ordered the new citizen guards to arm immedi- 
ately, and guard the town, which they did, and 
are still doing. 

So much for Rome, but there is some excite- 
ment even here. The Government has publish- 
ed a notice to the people, calling on them to be 
orderly and to avoid all congregations for politica! 
purposes, promising them to do all it can for 
them if they will remain quiet. I have not read 
the document, but such I understand to be its 
purport. This was issued, I am told, in conse- 
quence of a project of the people to join ina 
body up to the Peggio Imperiale, where the 
| Ducal family now are, and there demand a Na- 

tional Guard; their intention was not carried 
‘into effect. Many think there will be trouble 
in Italy before long. For my part, I think the 
'Tuscans ought to be careful of what they do, as 
'well as the Romans; for the Pope is doing all 
he can, and the Grand Duke appears disposed to 
follow his example. 





Glimpses of Books. 


AF eet or Pexicans.—It is a pleasant sight 
| to see a flock of pelicans fishing. A dozen or 
more are flying on heavy, flagging wing over the 
sea, the long neck doubled on the back, so thet 
\the beak seems to protrude from the breast. 
| Suddenly, a little ruffling of the water arrests 
their attention; and with wings half closed, 
_ down each plunges with a resounding plash, and 
| in an instant emerges to the surface with a fish. 
| The beak is held aloft, a snap or two is made, 
‘the huge pouch is seen for a moment distended, 

then collapses as before; and heavily the bird 
rises to wing, and again beats over the surface 
with its fellows. It is worthy of observation 
that the pelican invariably performs a somerset 
under the surface ; for descending, as he always 
does, diagonally, not perpendicularly, the head 
emerges looking in the opposite direction to that 
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in which it was looking before. 
morning appetite is sated, they sit calmly on the 
heaving surface, looking much like a miniature 
flect.— Gosse’s Birds of Jamaica 

A Most PowerruL, Drinker.—Did you 
ever hear of Andrew Wallace seizing a man 





When the | 


| food. 


that was drunk and putting hiin up at auction? | 


I must tell you that story. Squire Wallace was 
a captain in the militia; and one day, after 
training was over, and just before the men were 
dismissed from parade, he took a guard with 
him and made a prisoner of Pat Sweeny, who 
was a most powerful drinker—drinks as much 
at atime as a camel almost. ‘ Pat,” says he, 
“[ seize you in the king’s name!” ‘ Me!” 
savs Pat, a-scratching his head and looking all 
abroad, bewildered like ; “ I'm not a smuggler ! 
touch me if you dare!” “TI seize you,” says he, 
“for a violation of the Excise law, for carrying 
about you more than a gallon of rum without a 
permit, and to-morrow I shall sell you at auction 


to the highest bidder. You are a forfeited article, | 
and [could knock you on the head and let it | 


out, if [ liked; so no nonsense, man!” And he 
sent him off to gaol, screaming and screeching 
like mad, he was so frightened The next day 
Pat was put up at vendue, and knocked down to 
his wife, who bid him in for forty shillings. 
It’s generally considered the greatest rise ever 
taken out of a man in this country.— Sam Slick’s 
Life in a Colony. 

Beauty or Carro.—What a heavenly view! 
To the left, a long range of oriental houses, with 
wooden cages richly carved instead of windows ; 
and amidst them palm trees and mimosas rising 
in grand picturesque groups above the garden 
walls. The long row of houses and palaces is 
closed at the end by a splendid but slender 
minaret; and many others are visible in the 
foreground, handsomely painted with varied red 
and white. The central part of the background 
is filled by a wood of palms stretching into blue 
distance; near to this, on the right hand, rise 


refuse their natural food: thus has it been with | the kitchen, and brought the earthenware, which 
man. On the contrary, even cats may be brought | produced a still livelier spectacle in breakinz, 


up to live on vegetable food so that they will 
not touch any sort of flesh, and yet be quite vigo- 
rous and sleek. 
prey, just as other cats, but will refuse them as 
Man is naturally a vegetable eating ani- 
mal: how then could he possibly be injured by 
abstinence from flesh? A man by way of ex- 
periment was made to live entirely on animal 
food ; after having persevered ten days, symp- 
toms of incipient putrefaction began to manifest 
themselves: Dr. Lambe of London has lived for 
the last thirty years on a diet of vegetable food 

He commenced when he was about fifty years of 


Such cats will kill their natural | 


age, so he is now about eighty, rather more [| 


believe, and is still healthy and vigorous 
writer of the Oriental Annual mentions that the 
Hindoos among whom he travelled were so free 


The | 


from any tendency to inflammation that he has | 
;seen cases of compound fracture of the skull | 


among them, yet the patient to be at his work 
as if nothing ailed him, at the end of three days. 
How different is it with our flesh-eating porter- 
swilling London brewers: a scratch is almost 
death to them.—Flowers and Fruits, by J. E. 
Dunean. 


PUNISHMENT oF IpLE HusBanns.— The 
head chief (of New Ireland) often interferes in 
minor matters of a domestic nature: for instance, 


if a lazy fellow has a wife or two and a few chil- 


the giant structures of the pyramids of Gizeh. | 


They fill the place of mountains which are 
otherwise wanting to complete the beauty of the 
picture. On the horizon, to the right also, the 
desert may be distinctly perceived, by the yel- 
lowish grey vapor of the atmosphere which 
hangs over it. The foreground in that direction 
looks all the lovelier for this: it consists of a 
thick wood of acacias, in the freshest green of 
spring. Inthe interspace lie blooming maize 
fields; and directly in the midst of the plain is 
a small lake, closely embowered with rows of 
the Labek-acacia —Dr. Hoffmeister’s Letters 
from the East Indies. 


It is not true, as this bad writer [Dr. Styles] is 
perpetually saying, that the world hates piety. 
The modest and unobtrusive piety which fills 
the heart with all human charities, and makes 
aman gentle to others and severe to himself, is 
an object of universal love and veneration. But 


veiled under the garb of piety ; they hate canting 
and hypocrisy ; they hate advertisers and 
quacks in piety ; they do not choose to be in- 


sulted; they love to tear folly and impudence | 
from the altar, which should only be a sanctuary | things for us children. One beautiful afternoon 

for the wretched and the good.—Sydney Smith. | when everything was quiet about the house, | 

whiled away the time with my pots and dishes | 
FLesn EATING AND VEGETABLE EATING.— in the frame, and finding that nothing more was 
To consider man anatomicaliy, he is decidedly a | to be got out of them, hurled one of them into 
vegetable eating animal. He is constructed like the street vastly tickled to hear the clatter it 
ho flesh-eating animai, but like ali vegetable- | made in breaking. The Von Ochensteins, who 
eating animals. He has not teeth and claws like | saw me relishing the sport till [ clapped my 
the lion, the tiger, or the cat, but his teeth are hands with delight, cried out “ Another.” I did 
short and smooth, like those of the horse, the | not withhold a kettle, and as they made no end 


cow, and the fruit-eating animals ; and his hand | to their calls for more, in a little while the col- | 


dren, and through his love for fishing, dancing, 
and loitering idly about, neglects to bring in the 
necessary supplies for his family, a complaint is 
made, the chief visits the house in person, and 
if he sees just grounds for punishment he orders 


out the whole population of the village,—men, | 


women, and children, arm themselves with a 
stiff birch made of small canes, they then form a 
long double line about six feet apart, and wait 
with anxious glee the approach of the delin- 
quent. At last he is placed at one end of the 
lines amidst a shower of yells, screams, jibes, &c. 
The word is given by the chief, and away he 
darts at his utmost speed through the ranks, 
every one endeavoring to hit him as he passes. 
According to his deserts, he may get off with 
running the line once, or may have to do so 
twice or thrice; but he is skilled in cunning 
and fleetness that can run the lines even once, 
without having his skin tickled for him, by the 
hearty application of the birch, wielded by some 
strong women! As the punishment is not of a 
fatal kind, the whole affair creates unrestricted 
merriment —Dr. Coulter’s Adventures on the 
Western Coast of South America. 


Tue Curry GortTHe A SMASHER —We 


‘children were brought in contact with our 
Tue WoRLD HATES PRETENCE NoT Prrty.— | 


neighbors, of whom three brothers, named 
Ochenstein, the surviving sons of a deceased 
chief justice, living on the other side of the 
way, won my love, and occupied and diverted 
themselves with me in many ways. Our families 
liked to tell of all sorts of waggeries to which | 


bind | was enticed by these otherwise grave and soli- 
mankind hate the lust of power when it is| 


tary men. Let one of these pranks su'fice for 
all. Acrockery fair had just been held, from 
which not only our kitchen had been supplied 
with wares for a long time to come, but a great 
deal of small gear had been purchased as play- 


und [thus kept running back and forth, feteh- 
ing one vessel after another as [ could reach it 
from where they stood in rows on the dresser. 
But as that did not satisfy my audience, I devoted 
all the ware that I could drag out to similar 
destruction. It was too late when some one ap- 
peared to hinder and save. The mischief was 
done, and in place of a large amount of crockery, 
there was only a Indicrous history of its loss, in 
which my roguish accomplices took special 
delight to the end of their days.— Goethe’s Auto- 
biography. P 


Paragraphs of the Week. 
Mr. WHeaton.—A new edition of this gen- 
tleman’s History of the Northmen, with impor- 


tant additions, will soon appear. We notice 
with pleasure that the Philadelphians intend 


|the compliment of a public dinner to our able 


) minister to Berlin. 


, return should be duly honored. 


After so many years devoted 
to his country’s service abroad, it is fit that his 
The admirable 
despatch lately published, which was sent by 
Mr. Wheaton to the State Department, on the 
subject of Steam Navigation, exemplifies the 
kind of efficiency we require in our diplomatists. 
The reform of the consular system should no 
longer be delayed. Our mercantile interests re- 
quire it asa matter of right, and the cause of 
literature and science is involved in the subject, 
It has become apparent that men of character 
and intelligence should be selected for these 
offices, independent of party considerations; 
and we point confidently to Mr. Wheaton’s ex- 
ample as an evidence of what may be realized 
by judicious appointments. 


Rev. Henry Gites, whose success as a 
popular lecturer has been remarkable, is prepar- 
ing a series of discourses on the subject of Don 
Quixote. His plan is to make the romance a 
text for remarks on the philosophy of human life 
as illustrated by enthusiasm and humor. If he 
brings to the theme as much discrimination and 
ardor as characterized his Falstaff lecture, we 
cannot doubt that the Knight of La Mancha, in 
his hands, will gather Jarge audiences. 


ALLSTON AND CHANNING.—There are two 
American biographies understood to be.in pro- 
cess of completion, which are anticipated with 
more than usual interest—the life of Washington 
Allston, by his brother-in-law, R. H. Dana; and 
the life of William Ellery Channing, by his 
nephew, W. H. Channing. The value of the 
Life of Channing will be enhanced by two very 
fine and distinct portraits, engraved on steel, 
prefixed separately to the first and second vo- 
lumes, one of them being from a painting by 
Washington Allston. 


American Poretresses —Leigh Hunt, in his 
“Men, Wemon, and ks,’ reprinted by the 
Harpers, devotes several papers to Specimens of 
British Poetesses. The period included em- 
braces several reigns, In reading these specimens 
and the author’s general comments, we could 
not but realize how very creditable a volume 
might be compiled—on a similar plan to the 
two which Hunt revi -ws—indicating what has 
been done by American poetesses. We suggest 
the idea to the inventors of attractive gift-books. 
it should be carefully executed—a casket of 
gems—with an eye to variety and finish in the 
poems chosen, 


Boo 


Tue Acavemy or Menpicine.—This institu- 


| tion seems destined to exert no little influence 
;upon the career of the medical profession in 


| 
| 
| 


New York. Its proceedings have already given 
rise to many warm discussions. The association 
numbers among its most active members, some 


1s evidently intended to pluck the fruit, not to lection, platters, pipkins, mugs and all, were | of our most respected physicians. The laws are 


Seize and rend his fellow-animals. 


What ani- | dashed to pieces on the pavement. 


My neigh- | very stringent in regard to membership The 


mal does men most resemble in every respect ? | bors continued to express their approbation, and | Academy is designed to frustrate and discounte- 


The ape tribes: 


frugivorous animals. 
and sheep by being fed 


Doves I was highly delighted to give them pleasure. | nance charlatanism, to elevate the standard of 
ng fed on animal food (and they | But my stock was exhausted, and still they | acquirement, and promote the interests of true 


may be, as has been fully proved), will come to | shouted “More.” I ran, therefore straight to \science. Dr John W. Francis has been chosen 
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to deliver the anniversary address in November. | 


A better selection could not have been made. 
To great professional ability, Dr I’. unites a 
warm sympathy for literature and effective 
rhetorical talent. 


Who 1s rue orntcr~an Masor Jack Down- 
ING ?—Whoever is destined to write the history 
of the Literature of the Nineteenth Century will 
find himself much puzzled by this question, 
which has lately assumed an aspect of fresh im- 
portance, while becoming more obscure then 
ever. Several years since, when the Slick- 
Downing writings of Judge Halliburton seemed 
for a few months to bid fair to rival those of Boz 
in English favor, the case was fairly made out in 
several of the Maine papers that Sepa Smiru, 


the whole Slick and Downing tribe, which 
swarmed in the newspapers until the public had 
a surfeit of them. ‘The spirited little city of 
Portland, which gave Longfellow and Willis 
and Grenville Mellen, and others of our best 
poets, to American literature, and which had 
already produced so vigorous a humorist as John 
Neal was recognised to be by Blackwood twenty 


years ago, had no idea of being cheated out of 


her property in the world-famous Major 

But Portland must now come again to the 
rescue, if she would not have her pretensions on 
this score crushed for ever. Judge Halliburton, 
it seems, has suddenly re-appeared in a London 
publishing house ; and most portentously si- 
multaneous with this event the organ of our 
Federal Government at Washington has devoted 
one of its leading columns to an article of some 
length, claiming the original honors of Jack 
Downing literature for some * old friend” of its 
own, Whose initials, as given in the Union, are 
most assuredly not those of the Portland gentle- 
man. It is rumored in literary circles, that 
when the London Times of the same date with 
the Union shall arrive, it will be found to con- 
tain a leader dictated by Lord Palmerston, put- 
ting forth a claim, identically similar, in behalf 
of Judge Halliburton. 


Jean Paut Ricwrer.—Carlyle’s discrimi- 
nating eulogiums called attention to the peculiar 
genius of Jean Paul, both in England and this 
country. The taste of his quality given by the 
eloquent reviewer, in his Miscellanies, excited 
the curiosity of many readers on this side of the 
water; and this feeling was extended by an ad- 
mirable sketch of his life and writings, which 
appeared in the New York Review, and was un- 
derstood to be from the pen of G. H. Calvert, 
whose thorough ac juaintance with German lite- 
rature has been illustrated by numerous felici- 
tous translations and critiques \ 
ylete memoir—tle details of which 
ingly interesting and w derived 
variety of sources, was soo: after written by Mrs 
Lee, of Boston. Jean Paul was arich and cordial 
writer, full of natural genius and abounding in 
humanity, He seems to have had a most lively 
sense of the beautiful and the keenest apprecia- 
tion of life. Born in poverty, he achieved a no- 
ble career, and sentiments of love and wisdom 
flow musically from his pen. He was not a 
creat artist like Goethe. The form of his writ 
ings is inharmonious and desultory, but in 
spirit they are consistent and delightful. He is 
the most Shakspearian of the German authors 
We observe with satisfaction that Jean Paul is 
becoming more known among us, 
that episodes of his novels 


more ¢ 


ure @ACes 


ine 
vl 


from a 


We perceive 


cal literature. Jean Paul is adapted to the sym- 


pathies of American readers more than the} 
Far less disciplined, he is | 


many-sided Goethe. 
more spontaneous. He has gone into the heart 
of life. .He Has seized upon many of its most 
common, but least appreciated phases. He 
grappled warmly with the mysteries of affection, 
and his pictures are delectable for their beauty 
or winsome for their truth, 
home to our hearts. We are induced to allude 
to his merits from having had our sense of them 
lately revived by a faithful transtation of his 


and apothegms from | 
his essays are finding their way into our periodi- | 
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Titian—the work which he considered his mas- 
ter-piece. There are passages of description, 
touches of humor and pathos, gleams of passion 
and hues of sentiment of a rare and charming 
kind throughout this remarkable book. We 


| believe it would be more popular than any prose 


translation we have yet had from the German. 


| The author is an accomplished scholar, whose 


ability in this sphere has been already demon- 
strated, and we earnestly commend his volume 
to the attention of our enterprising publishers, 
and shall be happy if at our suggestion, an 
adequate translation of Jean Paul’s Titian 
may be given to the American public, and “ the 
labor of love” of one of his most ardent trans- 
atlantic admirers, atlord others the gratification 


. ‘ s ., which we have derived from it. 
Esq., then of Portland, was the true original of | 


appears in the English newspapers, giving no- 
tice of a public meeting which is to take place 
ou some future day, not yet named, for the pur- 
pose of forming a committee and organizing a 
subscription to purchase Shakspeare’s house, 
and ‘* thereby preserve the memorable relic 





and expansion of the brass and steel of clock and 
watch-work by cold and heat were * compens t- 
ed” through the appliances of these very tend 
cies themselves to the “ compensating” pendy- 
lum and balance. The end in view in tie 
present instance is attained by the guidance ,; 
the rush or blast of air along a series of deflecting 
plates on the sides of the ash-box, which js 
divided into three longitudinal chambers,—<, 
that, when the engine is in motion and exposed 
to the resistance or negative rush of the vir, 
impinges on these plates, and passes towards | 
fire-bars and the furnace, where it does the po- 
quisite duty; the resultant air and vapor 

ing afterwards along a second series of py}, 
inserted into the smoke-box, and leading int 


| chamber, terminating in an annular ope: 
Jones AND SHAKSPEARE.—An advertisement | 


ed destruction, and transmit it to posterity as an | 


heir-loom of England.” The notice is signed 
* George Jones, Historian, and Author of the 
first public Oration upon Shakspeare.” 
London Atlas acknowledges that it is very 
obliging in Mr. Jones to form a committee and 


The | 


which surrounds the exhaust-pipe, and throu.) 
which, and up the chimney, it is propelled wir) 
conditional force, according to the velocity 
engine and the resistance of the “blast.” |; 
necessary the new blast may be shut off, or t) 
ordinary blast reverted to. The patentee w!) 

has thus ingeniously made way with the wind in 


f+ 


- : - . Pe Mi 8a Pike | Wi ted “ye 
from insult, avaricious speculation, or threaten- | is face is a Mr. Kite. —British Builder. 


Distnrecticn.--A pamphlet has just ) 
published in London, entitled * Disinfecti 
Remarks on the Health of Towns, and the \ 
facture of [nodorous Azotized Manure 


| Animal and Vegetable Matter, by C. F. FE)! 


organize a subscription for this purpose, and | 


England is much indebted to him. It was once 
observed by a sagacious writer (adds the Atlas), 
that whatever may be the English propensity 


for crying out against aristocratic influence, we | 


are not easily led into scrapes by people we 
know nothing about.” 

Now we do hope that this ungrateful ignoring 
of the claims to public consideration belonging 
** to, the historian Jones” will recoil upon Eng- 
land, and enure to the benefit of this country so 
as to give us the house of Shakspeare. It will 
be seen by the advertisement in another column, 
that bids may be expected from America; albeit 
the salesman expresses the “fervent hope that 
its appreciation by the British public will secure 
for it a continuance as the birth and burial 
place of the poet.” Had the shadow of Bar- 
NUM’s Weight come athwart the genius of the 
auctioneer when he wrote the word ** Continu- 
ance?” Had hea presentiment that Jones the 
historian might, in natural displeasure, throw 
the weisht of his influence into the Barnum 
scale, The Junk is now leaving us for England's 

\re we not only to have nothing in 

Mnagland 

r both Jones and Shakspeare within her own 
som ? 


> ! 
snore: 


return for her, but is 
ft 


‘Arts and SCiences. 
‘Tne ResisvANcCE or THE AIR MADE SuB- 
SERVIENT TO Locomorion.—The resistance of 
the air to the rapidity otthe flight of the loco- 
its train while in motion, is about to 

; ‘re, iu vather a novel 
and speed to 
if is to be made sub- 
intensity, so that the 
greater the 


as it W 


energy 


nce the 


pOoRsi syle compensat ri far, 
air-blast, by uring 


ble of aiding in tie 


the 
generation and sastainment 
of power, and especially tn the saving of so much 


tainment of the ordinary air-blast itself. The 
resistance of the air confronting the line of loco- 


also to kee res | ‘ 2. ~ 
- Pp here | well aware of the pernicious effects produc gd DY 


| nected with the subject 


| 


| 


man”—which relates some remarkable facts 

It is well known t 
the deleterious influence of feculent matter aris 
from the evaporation of sulphuretted hydrog 
and ammonia, It has been proved by experi- 
ment, that birds perish when the air is thus 


| fected by 1-1500th part ; dogs when the infection 


is 1-L000th part; and man when it is 1-300 
The etlects, moreover, are as noxious towards 
vegetable as animal life. 

** This,” remarks Mr. Ellerman, ‘“accou 
for the repugnance shown by farmers to the us 
of tresh manure, who, in utter ignorance of t 
real cause, ascribe the injury it does to pla 
and seeds to its ‘burning propensities,’ wher 


idung, be it ever so fresh, has no burning 


heating propensities whatsoever It is the dis- 
engagement of large quantities of sulphuret 
hydrogen and ammonia which causes the leay: 
to turn yellow—which suspends animatio: 
which finally destroys the vitality of plants.” 

In another place he says :— 

** During the decomposition of feeulent matt 
the azote changes into ammonia, and the sulphur 
into sulphureted hydrogen. Scientific men o: 


this deleterious gas, which blackens metals « 
changes the colour of paint and gildings. }) 


| the application of my process, the disinfection 


land 


are rendered perfectly inodorous. 


instantaneous and permanent, and both liqu 
solid matter, well as the contents ! 
drains, the blood and dung of animals, &c., &c., 
The disink 


as 


| tion is produced by the application of a chen 
| cal reactive, varying from one to three per cen! 


possessing the property of neutralizing infect! 


| gases, by turning them into salts, which retmai 


at least, as an j 
engine fire, is capa- | 


in suspension, thus adding their quota to t! 
fertilizing qualities of the manure.” 

Low this is effected, by whatchemical agen 
is of course the discoverer’s secret. We wil 


| now give an instance of the results produced 
} : : S ° ° o Ty 

by this process; it is from the Moniteur in- 
of it as would be otherwise necessary in the sus- 


motion yields, to all iateats and purposes, an air- | 


blast capable of being thus harnessed by human 


| Paris, in the most remarkable manner. 


ingenuity, and made to assist in counteracting | 


its own Inevitable tendencies, and that especial- 
ly when the negative rush of air is seconded and 


| reinforced by a positive current, also in the teeth 
| of the locomotion. 
Ina word, he comes | 


Indeed, such a triumph over 


| bourhood, 


dustriel :— 

“Our readers are aware that Mons. Coutar 
rendered wholesome the large horse slaughter- 
house, situated in the Plaine des Vertus, nes! 
Former- 
ly this slaughter-house was the pest of the neig!- 
Our readers are also aware of the 
successful manner in which he disinfected fecu- 


| lent matter; and we are now enabled to inform 


Nature’s laws, if practicable and complete, is | 
only to be won by one of the happiest hits if not | 


the highest efforts, of human ingenuity ; such as 
that by means of which, e. g. the contraction 


them ofa still more remarkable experiment made 
by him than the one on the slaughter-house !" 
Paris, because of the immense quantity of putrid 
matter, which confirms his statements, that he 
can render our towns healthy, and simultaneous 
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ly preserve organic matter. There exists at the 

gates of Saumur a considerable establishment, | 
appropriated for slaughtering horses, and eee 
manufacture of azotized manure. For a long 

period the inhabitants loudly complained of the 
nuisance caused by the pestilential exhalations, 
arising from the mass of putrid matter, flesh, 
blood, urine, and remnants of animals deposited | 
and accumulated on the spot. The Mayor of | 
Saumur, who had to protect both the interest of 
agriculturists and the health of the inhabitants, 
was well aware that this manufactory should 
either be shut up or removed further from the 
town; but it was observed to him, that by so 
doing, the expenses of carriage would be vastly 
increased. The only means in his power was to 
comply with the interest of beth parties, by 
ordering the immediate and permanent disinfec- 
tion of this mass of putrid matter.” 


The process was as successful at Saumur as at 
Paris. ‘Two immediate advantages present them- 
selves; the purification of the air and the attain- 
ment of a valuable manure, ready for use.— 
Jerrold’s Weekly. 


———————————————————— SSS 


Miscellann. Rs 


American Troops Marcuine into Canapa. 
—(Be not alarmed, Lord Palmerston.) one of 
the crack volunteer companies of Western 
New York has fairly marched into Canada, 
The Rochester Greys lately on an excursion 
for field-drill, &c., pushed as far as Niagara, 
from which point an officer of the corps writes 
to the Rochester Democrat as follows : 


“Camp Fisk, Niagara Fats, 
August 6th, 1847. 

“ Yesterday afternoon, the Greys accomplished 
a feat,—till then I think untried—that of a com- 
pany of American soldiers entering in time of 
peace upon her Majesty’s dominions. The com- 
pany at the invitation of Col. Fisk, took the trip 
in the * Maid of the Mist,’ and after being car- 
ried almost under the very sheet of the Cataract, 
were brought to the foot of the upper ferry and 
disembarked on the Canada side; where the 
company was drawn up in array before the Clif- 
ton House. The Hotel steps were crowded with 
people, wondering at so strange a procedure, and 
as the band struck up England’s grand national 
anthem—God save the Queen, hats were lifted in 
token of respect, many of which I was glad to see 
were not replaced until Yankee Doodle, which 
followed, was finished. During the whole after- 
novn of our visit, not a single insult was given, 
not a disparaging remark did I hear, but all was 
good will and kind feeling. Many were the 
admiring notices of the precision in marching, 
and accuracy in the exercise, made by people 
more accustomed to military displays than are 
we Americans.” 


SinGULAR Haasirs or MenaGerie Beasts. 
—A writer in a Cincinnati paper describes a 
midsight visit to the animals of Raymond & 
Waring’s Menagerie, in the winter quarters in 
that city, with Driesbach, the famous keeper. 
He says: 


“It was a sight worth walking ten miles to} 


see. We found, contrary to the assertions of 
natural historians, an elephant lying down. It 
has always been asserted that these animals sleep 


standing. The different caged animals were re- | 


posing in the most graceful and classical atti- 
tudes. The lion and the tiger. the leopard and 
the panther, were lying with their paws aflec- 
tionately twined about each other, without re- 
gard to species or nativity. In cages containing 
tore than one animal, it is the never failing 
custom for one to keep watch while the others 
sleep. The sentry is relieved with as much 
regularity as in a well regulated camp of sol- 
diers, although not, probably, with as much pre- 
Cision in regard to time. The sentinel paces 
back and forth, and is very careful not to touch 
or do anything to arouse his comrade. Occa- 
sionally he lies down, but always with his head 
towards the front of the cage, and never sleeps 


until he is relieved. This singular custom, Herr 
Driesbach informs us, since his connexion with 
the Menagerie he has never known to be violat- 
ed. Thomas Cart—generally known as Uncle 
Tom—who is the faithful night watch of the 
establishment, and who is now the oldest show- 
ing master in the United States, confirms this 
statement. 

** It requires 500 pounds of hay per day to feed 
the two elephants alone. The carnivorous ani- 


| mals consume from 100 to 120 pounds of meat 


each day. Besides this, large quantities of ap- 
ples, potatoes, turnips, &c., are daily purchased 
for the monkeys, birds, and small animals.” 
First ARRIVAL oF IrnisH PAUPERS FROM 
ENGLAND —Great alarm prevails in Cork re- | 
specting the importation from Liverpool and 
other English ports, under the operation of the 
act of this session. There has, however, been a 
small import under the old law. The Cork Exr- 
aminer lately contained the following :—*‘* The 
London steamer, Preussischer Adler, has landed 


| eighteen Irish paupers, transmitted from Eng- 


land under the provisions of the c!dact. Aman 
named John Frost applied to his worship this 
morning to sign a declaration, stating that these 
persons had arrived safely, and that they had 
been properly supplied with provisions, which 
on inquiry he consented to. Frost informed the 
bench that these parties were placed under his 
charge by a bench of Middlesex magistrates, and 
also that he had received instructions to provide 
cars and accompany the paupers to the localities 
to which they had originally belonged.” 

Enormous INCREASE OF EMIGRATION.— 
The emigration from Sligo with its outports, has 
been enormous this year, as will be seen by the 
following return, furnished to us by the Govern- 
ment Emigration Agent:—From Ist January to 
80th March, 1847, 762 souls; from Ist April to 
30th June, 9,229 souls. Increase of emigration 
this year, over the corresponding period last 
year, 6,197. Of the passengers, 7UU went to Que- 
bec, 1,366 to New Brunswick, and the remainder 
to the United States.—-Sligo Champion. 

M. Le Verrier —An English paper states 
that among the visitors present at the Cambridge 
Installation was a gentleman whose advent occa- 
sioned some interest. On the arm of the cheer- 
ful looking old Bishop of Norwich appeared a tall, 
fresh-colored young man, dressed somewhat da /a 
Frangaise—to wit, narrow coat collar, full skirts, 
and trousers slightly plaited at the waist. You 
would not take that jolly looking young centle- 
man for a profound mathematictan and astrono- 
mer; on the contrary, he appears just one of the 
lions you would expect to find playing a match at 
billiards in a gilded café on the Boulevards, or, 
with deference be it spoken, clasping the waist 


| of ** La Reine Pomare ” at the Chateau Rouze. 


Irreverent suppositions. Honor to science 
, There goes M. le Verrier, the discoverer of the 
new planet—the owner, if priority of claim gives 
ownership, to all the lands, titles, and domains 
of—** Neptune.” 


Recent Publications. 
The History, Manners, and Customs of the 
North American Indians. ismo. Robert Car- 
ter: New York and Pittsburg. 

Turis little volume purports to be in substance 
a reprint from a work published by the London 
Religious Tract Society. ‘The English work is, 
we believe, compiled chiefly from the writings 
of our enterprising countryman, Catlin; a lively 
authority upon existing Indian manners among 
the tribes which he has visited, but a very in- 
different one upon any point of Indian history 
where he ventures out of the track of actual 
observation. His book, so valuable in the pic- 


bands, exhibits often the most deplorable ig- 
norance, whenever he steps out of his way to 
speak of the Forest Tribes. We mention this 





tures which it gives us of life among the Prairie | 


to depreciate Catlin, who has dune for the Gens 
du Large what Schoolcraft before him did for 
the Gens des lacs, and what Cooper’s genius 
has effected for the Gens des feuilles, viz. Wwass- 
ed their separate peculiarities so as to give to 
literature and to art the leading characteristics 
of the three great divisions of the North Ame- 
rican Red men—the Prairie ‘Troopers, the Ca- 
noe-men, and the Foresters. The three following 
anecdotes, referring to the last in the volume 
betore us, give agreeable glimpses of the cha- 
racter of the woodland men, though the staple 
of the book is taken from Catlin’s Western 
Sketches, 

**An Indian, upon his return home to his 
hut one day, discovered that his venison, which 


had been hun up to dry, had been stolen, 
After going some distance, he met some persons, 
of whom he inquired if they had scen a Jittle, 
old, white man, with a short gun, and accom- 


panied by a small dog with a bob-tail. They 
replied in the affirmative; and, upon the 
Indian’s assuring them that the man thus de- 
scribed had stolen his venison, they desired to 
be informed how he was able to give such a 
minute description of a person whom he had 
not seen. The Indian answered thus :— 

*©* The thief I know is a /ittle man, by his 
having made a pile of stones in order to reach 
the venison, from the height I hung it standing 
on the ground; that he is an o/d man, 1 know 
by his short steps, which I have traced over 
the dead leaves in the woods ; that he is a white 
man, | know by his turning out his toes when 
he walks, which an Indian never does; bis gun 





|1 know to be short, by the mark which the 


muzzle made by rubbing the bark of the tree 
on which it leaned; that the dog is small, I 
know by his tracks; and that he has a bob-tail, 
I discovered by the mark of it in the dust where 
he was sitting at the time his master was taking 
down the meat.’ ” 

** One day, an Indian solicited a little tobacco 
of a white man, to fill his pipe. Having some 
loose in his pocket, the white man gave him 
a handful. The next day the Indian returned 
in search of the man who had given him the 
tobacco. 

*“**{ wish to see him,’ said the Indian. 

“* Why so? inquired some one 

“* Why, I find money with the tobacco, 

*s*Well! what of that? kK ep it’; it Was 
civen to ye a.” 

rae Ah Y said the India » Sh iki iz ] is he ad, 
‘1 got good man and bad man here,’ pointing to 
his breast. * Good man sa: jone: ; 
you must return it:’ bad man say, ** Tis yours 
it was given to you.’ Good man say, ‘ That not 


right: dobaceo yours, money not yours Pad 


man sav, * Never mind, nobody know it; co buy 
rum.’ “Go t man sav, * O} 10; ii wh thine? 
so poor Indian know not what to do. Me lie 
down to slee: , out n slee} ; od man and bad 
ni talk all night, and trouble me. So now, 
mH ring! ey back: now, me feel good.’” 

* Petor man existed. suy thev, there were 
t ‘great and goed spi its; of whom one was 
superior to the other two, and is emphatically 
called the Great Spirit and the G i Spirit. At 
a cortain time, this ex lted being said to on of 
the others, ‘Make a man.’ He obeved; and, 
taking chelk, form+d a paste of it, and mould- 
ing it into the human form, infused into it the 
abimating principle, and brought it to the Great 
Spirit. He, after surveying it, said, * This is 


too white.’ 

‘“‘ He then directed the other to make a trial 
of his skill. Accordingly, taking charcoal, he 
pursued the same process, and brought the re- 
sult to the Great Spirit; who, after surveying 
it, said, . It is too black.’ 

“Then said the Great Spirit, 1 will now try 
myself ;’ and taking red earth, he formed an In- 
dian. On surveying it, he said, ‘ This is a pro- 

| per or perfect man.’ ” 

Godwin's Lives of the Necromancers, Har- 
| per & Brothers. 

| Gopwin, of all other modern English writers, 


only for the benefit of future compilers, and not | seemed the very men to deal with the subjcct 
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matter of this book, and his old admirers count- right hand in prayer, and held the left ready for | printing and binding. ‘Elements of Botany,” 


ed confidently upon a rare intellectual feast from 
the metaphysical skill of Caleb Williams, at 
work upon the debatable ground of the super- 
natural. Brockden Brown, his rival and precur- 
sor in the path of fiction to which Godwin 
owes his fame, would have made a much better 


thing of it, though Godwin’s name still keeps the | 


present book alive. It is not to be named in in- 
terest or value with the work of Salverte, pub- 
lished by the same house—and if the reader 
would see how much it lacks learned research 
to compensate for its literary dullness, he has 
only to look into Salverte, or recur to the Biogra- 
phie Universelle for the iife of Merlin, and com- 
pare it with any of Godwin’s sketches. 


A ‘+’! to the Unconverted ; Now or Never ; 
and Fifty Reasons. By Richard Baxter. With 
an introductory Essay, by Thomas Chalmers, 
D.D. Robert Carter, 58 Canal street. 

Baxrer’s Call to the Unconverted is a work 
of such unquestionable and peculiar power, and 
it is in such high repute among all denomina- 
tions of Christians, that it needs not our prais- 
ing, and could not be affected by our censure, 
But we may observe, that we like not to have 
religious, any more 
abridged. When books were made by trans- 
cribers it was perhaps allowable to give synop- 
ses ; but in the present state of the manufacture, 
we would say in the language of the politicians, 
of what is worth reproducing, ‘* Give us all or 
nothing.” 


Ancient Art and its Remains ; or, a Manu- 
al of the Archeology of Art. By C. O. Mul- 
ler. 
Leitch. Published by A. Fullarton & Co., New- 
gate street. 


Tuis is one of the many invaluable contribu- | 


tions to Art-literature, for which we are indebt- 
ed to the most patient of all students—the Ger- 
mans. It is the most useful text-book of Art 
that has ever been compiled—the sole purpose 
of the author having been “to collect the sum 
and substance of the previous treatment of the 
science, and therefore that it should only com- 
municate the most certain evident observations 
on these questions which have not yet been ex- 
amined in their higher connexion.” Hence, as 
the author himself declares, much more may be 
done than this Manual attempts in the exposi- 
tion of the internal principles to which artists 
were subjected in working out their conceptions. 
To those who are in search of facts and authori- 
ties, all speculative theorizing is utterly value- 
less: this is the axiom strictly observed through- 
out these pages, which are also intended to sup- 
ply materials for that kind of illustration, which 
the author upon this principle dectines ; and all 
who open the book must agree with the writer, 
that it contains more matter than could be 
exhausted in a hundred lectures. In order 
clearly ane definitely to show the method of ar- 
rangement, we extract a portion of a section, — 
** Statues of Honor :’—** The statues of athletes, 
by which Art was directed to life, began with 
the 58th OL., according to the accounts extant, 
but became immediately very numerous, and oc- 
cupied the principal artists. Although in ge- 
neral they were by no means regular portrait- 
statue, they were, however, designed to keep in 
memory the bodily energy and skill of the ath- 
letes ; they often bore reference also, by posture 
and action, to the peculiar art of the combatant. 


In these anathemes, the horse accompanied the | 


human figure. (The following are the authori- 


ties.) Paus. vi., 18, 5, mentions, as the first | 


athletes consecrated at Olympia, Praxidamas of 
#£zina, Ol. 58 (of cypress wood): Rhexibius of 
Opus, OL. 61 (of figtree), &c. ‘ Olympia om- 
niunt qui vicissent statuas dicari mos erat. 


Eorum vero qui ter ibi superavissent ex mem- | 


bris ipsarum similitudine expressa quas iconicas 
vocant.” (Plin. xxxiv., 9) Glaucus, the Ca- 
rystian, distinguished for his dexterity in the 
mancuvres of boxing, was represented prelud- 
ing (extapaxy sv) by Glaucias of Agina. (Paus. 
vi., 10,1.) Diagoras and his family raised the 


than literary, classics } 


Translated from the German, by John | 


/boxing and the pancration. (Schol. Pind., O. 
|7,in.; and comp. Nepos Chabrias [. (setting 
| aside the anachronism). Xenoph Memor. iii, 
10 :—**"Ore per ign, S Krsirwv, addolovs roceis 
| dpopeig re xai ra\a:caras xai tvxras kal ray<pa- 
| Teagras, po re xai vida” 
Such is a portion of the material under one 
j Rade, which is briefly treated according to the 
| authorities which are given. The principal di- 
| visions of the work are ‘* History of Art in An- 
| tiquity,” commencing with Greek Art down to 
| the 50th Olympiad; second period to the 80th 
| Olympiad, terminating with the fifth period, 
| coming down to the middle ages. This is fol- 
| lowed by an appendix, ia which succeeds the 
| Art of the Egyptians—that of the Syrian Races 
—of the Nations of the Arian Race—and of the 
Indians. Under ‘* Systematic Treatment of An- 
cient Art; first division, ** Tectonics ;” second, 
'‘* Formative Art’—comprehending numerous 
subdivisions, as ** Drawing on a Plane Surface,” 
** Optical Technics,” ‘* Forms of Nature and 
Life,” ** Drapery,” and, in short, extending to 
/ every subject in anywise connected with ancient 
Art. We regard, indeed, with astonishment the 
amount of patient labor which must have been 
exerted in the production of this admirable 
book. On the subject of * Costume” we find an 


infinity of valuable information, of which all our | 


artists have need: for rarely do we see a histori- 


cal composition accurate in costume; and this | 


is the more desirable, as we at once trace the re- 
lations of costume down a long series of ages 
even tothe present day. Artists have little time 
for lengthened and laborious research ; but yet 
there are materials at hand to save inquirers from 
error. The draperies of the Greeks were di- 


| vided into ¢véézara—those that were thrown over | 


the body, and éri8Anzera—those that were thrown 


these draperies was only closely copied by the 
artists: they found in them at once all that they 
wanted. ‘*The male chiton was a woollen 
shirt, originally without sleeves: only that of 


Ionia—which was also worn in Athens before | 


the time of the Peloponnesian war—was of 
linen, long, and in many folds; it formed the 
transition to the Lydian draperies, which be- 
longed to the Dionysian festal pomps _ Different 
ranks had the chiton of different fashions, but it 
received its character principally from the me- 
thod of girding. The himation was a large 
square garment, generally drawn round from 
the left arm, which held it fast across the back, 
and then over the right arm, or else through be- 
neath it towards the left arm. The good breeding 
of the freeborn and the manifold characters of 
life were recognised, still more thanin the gird- 
ing of the chiton, by the mode of wearing the 
himation.” This passage we extract to show 
that in the ancient draperies there is a signifi- 


cance not generally understood, since it is well | 


known that in modern sculptural composition, 
even after Homer, draperies are disposed where, 
and in the manner that, they will best compose. 
The book contains, moreover, most valuable in- 


formation on Egyptian and other costume neces- | 


sary to Christian Art; and we cannot close it 
without complimenting the translater on the 


laborious care with which he has acquitted him- 


self —-London Art-Union. 


~ Qublishers’ Circular. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, 





Messrs Witey & Purnam have in press the 
following original works by American Authors : 

**An Essay on the Life and Writings of Ed- | 
mund Spenser, with a special Exposition of the 
Fairy Queen,” by John J. Hart, A. M., Prin- 


| cipal of the High School, Philadelphia. ‘* The 
Sybil or New Oracles from the Poets,” by Mrs. 
| Caroline Gilman, Author of Oracles from the 
Poets, &c. ‘The Little Republic of Choice Or- 
| iginals;” comprising articles by Hon. John 
Quincy Adams, Governor Briggs, President Way- 
land, J. Bayard Taylor, and several other Ameri- 
can writers. In a quaint and original style of 


round the body; and the manner of wearing , 


work for young persons by Miss Sedgewick. A 
/new edition of Downing’s Cottage Residences, 

_ Messrs. M. H. Newman & Co. have just 
/published a work entitled ** Romanism Not 
| Christianity. A series of Popular Lectures in 
which Popery and Protestantism are contrasted, 
| showing the incompatibility of the former with 
‘free institutions;” by N. L. Rice, D. D. The 
| work will be published early next month in 
, Cincinnati, by W. H. Moore & Co. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED S8TATEs, 
FROM AUGUST 20 TO AUGUsT 27. 


AINSWORTH.—The Miser’s Daughter. A Tale. (Wil- 
liams). 50 cents. 


by Professor Gray, of Harvard College. A new 


| ANNALIST: or, Record of Practical Medicine in the 

City of New York. No. 22, (Kernot). 10 cents. 

| BAXTER’S CALL TO THE UNCONVERTED. | neat 

' vol. (Carter). 

| BEATRICE, the Goldsmith's Daughter. By Prof. Ingra 

| ham. (Graham). 124 cents. 

BRAITHWAITE’S RETROSPECT OF PRACTICAL 
Medicine. Part 15, for July, 1847. (Adee) 75 cents. 

| BRITISH MINOR DRAMA, Vol. 1, containing eight 
comedies and furces. (Berford & Co.) $1. 

CASSERLY’S LATIN PROSODY. 1 neat vol. (Dein. 

| CHAMBERS’S MISCELLANY OF USEFUL A\D 
Entertaining Tracts. No. 1. with neat engravings 
(Gould, Kendall, & Lineoin). 25 cents. 

CYCLOP AZDIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 

Part 15. (Gould, Kendall, & Lincoln). 25 cents. 

CHILD'S BOOK IN GREEK. By A. C. Kendrick. | 
neat vol. (Newman & Co.) 

COBBETT’S HISTORY OF THE PROTESTANT RE- 
formation in England and Ireland. New edition. 2 
Vols. in 1, bouad (Sadlier). $1. 


CRIMES OF THE BORGILAS; or, Rome in the 17th 
Century. By Alexander Dumas. pp. 89 (Graham). 
25 cents. 

‘CROMWELL: an Historical Novel. By Herbert, new 

and cheaper edition. 2 vols. 12mo. (Harpers) 50 cents. 

|DOMBEY & SON. By Charles Dickens. Nee 1I. 

| (Wiley & Putnam) 124 cents. 

the same, Boston edition. (Longs) 6} cents. 


——— or, the Philadelphia edition. (Lea & Blanchard), 
84 cents. 


EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
(L. Scout & Co.) 50 cents. 

FAMILY GOVERNMENT. A Treatise on conjugi!, 
parental, and filial duties. By J.O Andrews, DD. | eat 

ol. 18mo. (Charleston, Jenkins) Kernot, agent, 

374 cents. 

FLOWERS PERSONIFIED. Translated by Cleveland 
Part 4, with colored engravings. (Martin). 25 cents. 
GUNN’S DOMESTIC MEDICINE, Revised and improved 

by Raymond. New and best edition, greatly eularged 

(Saxton), $3. 

HISTORY, MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS, OF THE 
North American Indians, | neat vol. (Carter.) 

LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, No. 172 (Long), 124 cts. 

MAGAZINES for September :— 

Godev’s Lady's Book (Long), 25 cts. 

Graham's Magazine (Graham), 25 cts. 

Columbia Magazine (Ormsby & Co.), 25 cts. 

Ladies’ National Magazine (Petersen), 18 3-4 cts. 

Ladies’ Wreath (124 cts.) 

Democratic Review (Moore), 25 cts. 

Union Magazine (Post), 25 cts. 

MEMOIRS OF ELIJAH P, LOVEJOY. By J.C. and 0. 
Lovejoy. With an Introduction by J. Q. Adams, ] vo! 
(Harned), 25 ets. 

NATURAL HisTORY OF THE BALLET GIRL. By 
Albert Sinith, 1] vol. 18mo, with neat and spirited eu- 
gravings (Appleton), 25 cts. 

NEW LIBRARY OF LAW AND EQUITY, for August 
(Harrisburg, McKinley & Lesane), 5v cts. 

NEW JUVENILE WORKS :— 

The Water Fairy and other Tales. A Story Book for 
Holidxy Hours. 1 neat vol. engravings (R. 8. H. 
George), 374 cts. 

the same, colored engravings, 45 cts. 

The King of the Swans, and other Tales, 1 neat vol. 
with engravings (George), 74 cts. 

, or, with colored engravings, 45 cts. 

The Two Doves and other Tales. 1 neat vol. with en- 
gravings (George) 374 cts. 

The Little Basket Maker. 
(George), 374 cts. 

or, With engravings, colored, 45 cts. 

| OPINIONS OF THE HON, LEWIS H. SANDFORD, on 

| the Trinity Church Question. 8vo. (Harpers), 25 cts. 

, PARRICIDE (The), ot the Path of Crime. 1 vol with 

| many engravings (Williams), 50 cts. ; 

| PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, No. % 


| (Harpers), 25 cts. , 
, TALES 4 VERSE. By Mary ag 1 neat vo'. 
_ _ 18mo. with engravings (Harpers), cts. 
| TRUE STORY OF THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 
¥y the Rev. G. R. Gleig. 2 neat vols. 12mo. (Harpers), 
cts. 
orin 1 vol. muslin. §1. 


No. 173. American Reprint. 


1 neat vol. with engravings 
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SHAKSPEARE’'S HOUSE AT STRATFORD-ON- 
AVON. 

The most unigue Relic amongst England's Treasures, 
and indeed the most interesting Monument of the 
Poct’s fame which this country boasts. 

N R. ROBINS FEELS HIGHLY FLATTERED AT 





having been selected by the representatives of the 
Inte Mr. Thomas Court, to SUBMIT to PUBLIC COMPE- 
TITION, at the Auction Mart, London, on Thursday, the 
16th of September, at Twelve, ; 

The truly heart-stirring relic of a most glorious period, 


abet ENGLAND'S IMMORTAL BARD, 
which, by the course of events, and directions contained 
in the will of the late owner, is compelicd to be offered to 
public sale ; yet with every fervent hope that its appre- 
ciation by the British public will secure ior it a safe-guard 
and coutinuance at the birth and barial-plice of the poet, 
THE MOST HONORED MONUMENT OF THE 

GREATEST GENIUS THAT EVER LIVED. 

Shakspeare’s House, at Stratford-on-Avon, has long 
been ashrine to which pilgrims of ali nations, ranks, and 
conditions, from the prince to the pensant, have resorted 
to do homige to the mighty dead; the interesting record 
of which is traced by the countless antographs covering 
the walls of the room in waich the Bird first saw the 
light, presenting a simple but striking instance of the spon- 
taneous and universal devotion of matkiad to the great 
Poet of Nature. To attempt to punegyrize this interest- 
jng and singular property would be vain indeed, for to 
quote the Poet's beautiful lines— 
“ To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 

To throw a perfume on the violet, 

To smooth the ice, or add another hue 

Unto the rainbow, or with taper light 

To seek the besuteous eye ot Heaven to garnish, 

Is wasteful and ridiculous excess.” 


Mr. Robins, therefore, simply invites all who take an 
interest in this monumental relic (and who is there 
amongst us does not?) to pay a visit to Stratford-on- 
Avon, in the full assurance that what he will see and 
fec|, now that this remarkuble property may be possessed, 
will raise a spirit of competition hitherto unknown. 

On prssing through the town, the visitor is struck by the 
qtint inseription, 

THE IMMORTAL SHAKSPEARE WAS BORN 
THIS HOUSE; 

and its singular appearance, and still more curious con- 
dition, at once stamp the truth of the proud yet simple 
title itassumes. It is trusted the feeling of the country 
will be so evineed, that the structure may be secured, hal- 
lowed, and cherished as a national monument, almost as 

IMPERISHABLE AS THE POET’S FAME; 
and though it may appear to approuch desecration to 
think of the lucre of gain whilst contempluing the pro- 
perty, yet there can be no qnesiion were this inestimable 
relic to be purchased simply for the profit it may yield, 

PAST AND FUTURE EXPERIENCE WOULD 

PROVE A MOST NOBLE RESULT. 
And however Mr. Robins may lament the necessity for 
the sale of this time-hallowed relic, he cinnot but feel 
gritified that he is appointed the humble instrument by 
which it may be secured to the country, as it should be 
ITS PRIDE AND HONOUR. 

The Swan and Maidenhead, a thriving public-house 
which adjoins, with its out-bui'dings, forms port of the 
Property exiending from Henley-street to the Guildpits, 

THE WHOLE OF WHICH, BE [T REMEM- 


IN 


BERED, {8 FREEHOLD. 

THE BOOKS OF AUTOGRAPHS, WITH NUME- 
ROUS POETIC INSPIRATIONS, CURIOUS AN- 
TIQUE FURNITURE, AND SEVERAL INTE- 
RESTING RELICS, 

will be sold at the same time. au2s 
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STANFORD & SWORDS, 
139 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Publish the following Works of Devotion: 
1. FAMILY AND PRIVATE PRAYERS. By the Rev. 
Mr Berrian, D.D., Rector of Trinity Church, New York. 
l vol. i2mo. 75 cents. 
2. AN ORDER OF FAMILY PRAYER, For every Day 
in the Week. By the Rev. Dr. Wainwright. 1 vol. 
Ito. 75 cents. 
3. FAMILY PRAYERS, and Prayers on the Ten Com- 
mandments. By Henry Thornton, M.P. 1 vol. I2mo. 
49 Cents, 
4. FAMILY PRAYERS. By the late William Wilber- 
force. 25 cents. 
5. THE CHRISTIAN’S MANUAL OF FAITH AND 


evotion. By the late Right Rev. John Henry Hobart. 
Jémo. 50 cents. 

6. THE COMPANION FOR THE ALTAR. By the 
same. I2mo. 50 cents. 


7. FAMILY AND PRIVATE DEVOTIONS. By the 
Rev. Benjamin Jenks. J8mo. 50 cents. 





Stanford and Swords have recently published, in a thick 
pamphlet, octavo, a Catalogue of their stock of Theologi- 
cal Works, embracing by far the largest collection for sale 


a this country. The Catalogue may be had on applica- 


ton, gratis, or will be sent by mail to any desiring it. 

8. & S. have on ha 
Books for sale in the 
trade and individual 
of every size and 


nd the largest collection of Devotional 
country, which they will seii to the 
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THE ORATORS OF FRANCE. 
BY TIMON (VISCOUNT DE CORMENIN). 
Translated from the Ith Paris Edition, 
With an Essay on the Rise of French 
Revolutionary Eloquence, and the 
Orators of the Girondisis, 


BY J. T. HEADLEY. 





In condensation, in graphic, burning force, and clear- | 
ness and brilliancy of political reflections, it is altogether | 
unequalled by any work which of late years has fallen | 
under our notice. The vividness and startling energy of 
many of his descriptions, and his power of discrimination | 
and analysis, offen excites astonishment in the mind of | 
the render. No scholar, student, or lover of history, of 
Which it is so splendid an einbellishment, should consent 
to be without this volume.""—Onondaga Democrat. 


“it isa work not merely to be read with pleasure, but 
to be studied with profit, by all that aspire to a tolerable 
acquaintance with the arts of public speaking and wril- 
ing.”"— Rochester Daily American. 


T ) 7c ‘ 

IN PRESS. 
IRELAND'S WELCOME TO THE STRANGER. 
Mrs. A. Nicholson. 1 vol. !2mo. 
JUDAH'S LION. By Charlotte Elizabeth. 
lilustrated. 
JUDEA CAPTA. 
lilustrated. 
RICHES HAVE WINGS. By T. 8. Arthur, author of 
“ Keeping up Appearances,” 1 vol. 18mo., being No. 2. | 
of “ Tales for the Rich and Poor,’ tw be followed by 
“Taking Boarders,” “The Poor Man,” “The Rich | 
Man,” “ Debtor and Credi‘or,” and “The Widow's 
Children,” by the same popular suthor. 

BAKER & SCRIBNER, 
145 Nassau Street, and 36 Park Row. 


By 


Beautifully 


By Charlotte Elizabeth. Beautifully | 
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COUNT DE LAPORTE’S SERIES OF | 
INSTRUCTION BOOKS IN THE | 
FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

WM. D. TICKNOR & Co., 135 Washington street, Boston, | 
Have just published—the following valuable series of | 


French Instructive Books by Counr De Laporte, In- 
structor in the French Langurge in Harvard University | 
(handsomely printed and bound In embossed morocco), 
namely :— 

A FRENCH GRAMMAR, Containing all the Rules of t 
Langusge, upon a New and Improved Pian. 1 \ 
i2mo.. pp 642. 

SPEAKING EXERCISES ;: with « Key for the [iustration 
of the Rules and Idioms of the French Language. 1 | 
vol. 12mo., pp. 245. 

A KEY TO THE FRENCH EXERCISES. 
rately. 1 vol. 12mo., pp. 94. 

A SELF-TEACHING READER, FOR THE STUDY OF 
the Pronunciation of the French Language, after a Plin 
Entirely New, which will ensble the American and 
English student to acquire with fecility a Correct Pro 
nunciation with or without the assi. tance of a Teacher. 
1 vol. !2mo., pp. 138. 

These works are used in Harvard University, and in 
many Colleges, Academies, and Hih-Schoois, and have | 
heen very highly recommended vy all who have adopted 
them. 
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In Press, 

and will shortly be published by W. D. TICKNOR & Co., 

ELEMENTS OF GENERAL PATHOLOGY. By A. F 
Chomel, Protessor of Clinical Medicine to the Faculty 
of Paris, Consulting Physician to the King, Physici.n in 
Ordinary to the Princess Roya!, Officer of the Legion ot 
Honor, Honvrary Physician of the Hospitals, Member of 
the Royal Academy of Medicine, and of many other 
Academies and Learned Societies, National and Foreign. 
Translated from the 3d French edition, by F. E. Oliver, 


| A HISTORY OF 
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PICTORIAL AND ILLI STRATED 
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LIVES OF GEN. ‘TAYLOR. 
K 


LINDSAY & BLAKI 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Have recently published, 


ial X 
{} 
LUN, 








! 
ILLUSTRATED WITH SIX PORTRAITS. |} A PICTORIAL LIFE of General Taylor, the Here of 
‘ : om ¥ | Palo Alto, Resnea de la Palma. Monterey, Buena Vista, 
One Vol. 12mo.—Price, $1 25. &c., &c , with eight illustrations on tinted paper. 
“'This work is a translation of the fimous ‘ Oratorical A PICTORIAL LIFE of General Taylor, with eight 
Portraits’ of ‘Timon, the publication of which created an} beautifully colored illustrations. 
a in the political world quite equal to that} AN ILLUSTRATED LIFE of General Taylor, done up 
caused by the famous ‘ Junius.’""—Evening Herald. | inacheap form with an illuminated cover, and eight 
“ Por discriminating views of the characters of the | P!#*- 
times and the men of which it treats, and for viger and Phe above are all well printed on fine paper, avd have 
elegance of sty’e this work is not surpassed by anything | been pronounced the best Lives of ‘Taylor published. 
that has yet appeared.”"— Daily Advertiser. | ating 
! 
“ Timon wields a masterly pen—terse, graphic, and spi L. & B. have recently published, 
rited, he never for u an mnent suffers our interest to flag; | RANKING’S Hall Ye arly Abstract of the Medical Sei 
and we close the book with as keen a relish as when we ences, No. 5, for July, |847 
commenced ‘Though he has devoted but a brief space to | Digest of Medical Literat a ; - 
exch Orator—so condensed are his thoughts, so nervous | ~ ,. 16 heyy Spee ae ok - cature, Fonthe years 106s ind 
his language, and so clear and distinct bis limnings, that | '°*¥) D * VOIS. SVo. sheep. : 
we obtain a vivid iden of their most striking churacteris- | MENDENUALL’S Medical Student's Vade Mecum, or 
tics."—N. Y. Evening Post. } Manual of Examinations in the various branches of 
I kable fi ’ Iden flast Medical St bent pocket volume. 
“ Rem rkable for rapidity of transition, sudden flashes | ...,,, , , . ‘Oper . 

: i , 8 TH IFE AND CORRESPONDENCE of Pres 
of brilliant imagery, bold and direct perception of motives | TRE Lit : : ‘ : - ok w, " :* ; . “? Frdy-morguas 
and actions, profound observation, sententious, picturesque | _ °®4 bY bis Grandson, Win. 8. Keed, in 2 vols. Sve, 
and eloquent, the book is all that is requisite for great and | WATSON’S New Dictionary of Poetical Quotaiions. A 
deserved popularity.”’—Evening Transcript. neat J2imo. volume. 

“ MY LITTLE GEOGRAPHY for Primary Schools and 


Jeginners, with numerous illustrations. 

L. C. Tuthill. 

The exth edition of BALDWIN'S UNIVERSAL PRO- 
NOUNCING GAZETTEER, with an Appendix. 


MOORMAN’S Guide to the 


Edited by Mrs. 


Virginia Springs, 
Analysis of the Waters, &c., &c., with map. 


with an 


L. & B. have in preparation to be issued this Fall, 


THE MIRROR OF LIFE: an origina! work with eleven 


benutiful illustrations from Designs by An» ricun Ar- 
tists, made for the book, edited by Mrs L. C. Tuthill. 


SCENES IN THE LIVES OF THE PATRIARCHS 
and Prophets, with eight beautiful illustrations, edited 
by the Rev. H. Hastings Weld, in various bindings. 


The third edition of the Scenes in the Life of the Si vicur, 
edited by Rufus W. Griswold, with eight illustrations, 
A second edition of the Scenes 
tles. Edited by the Rev 

illustrations, 


in the Lives of the Apos- 
. H. Hastings Weld, with eight 


ARCHITECTURE, from the Earliest 
Ages to the Present Time, with numerous illustrations, 
forming a handsome &vo. volume. 

THE PICTORIAL LIFE General Lai 
ous bindings, with colored plat 


THE PICTORIAL, LIFE of Gener 


of yette, in vari 


| Marioy, in various 


binding nd with colored plates 
THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ALMANAC, for 1848. 
|THE MEDICAL PRACTITIONER'S and Student's Li- 
brary. Several volumes now preparing. 
A third edition, much enlerged and improved, with sixty 


additional iliustrations, of Harris's Principles and Prac- 





tice of Dental Surgery. 

A BIOGRAPHICAL SCHOOL LIBRARY, embrecing 
the Lives of Wushingt Franklin, Lefayette, Marion, 
Wm. Penn, Taylor, Juck and Nepoleon. Neat imo. 
volumes bound in sheep. 

A NEW ILLUSTRATED PERIODICAL for Girls ard 
Boys. to be published month nd edited by Miss Cor 
nelia L. Tuthill, the first number to be issued early in 
October. 
tS” Orders selicited from the Trade. 

LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
au 28 tf Philadelphia. 
sal) eS ae INTH 


‘EI 
CINCINNATI TRADE SALE, 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 


E 
i2tH, 1847. 

The undersigned respectfully solicit Consignments of 
Books, Stationery, Stereotype Plates, Book- 
binders’ Stock, Paper, &c., 
to be sold according to the 

ously observed. 
Invoices should be received previous to the Ist of Sep- 
tember, as the Catalogue will then be put to Press. Con- 


tributors at the East will confer a favor by forwarding 
their goods eurly. ; 


N.B. Consignments of Books and Stationery received 
for Auction or Private Sales, and liberal advances made 
on the receipt of Goods. 

HAYDEN, ELLIOT & CO., 
Axctioneers and Commission Merchants, 
No. 209 Main street. 


tules and Regulations previ- 








s, at the lowest prices. Prayer Books, 
variety, constantly on hand. au 





M.D., and W. W. Morland, M.D. au7tft 





Cincinnati, July 17, 1847. jy24 10t 
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WILEY & PUTNAM’S 


161 Broadway. 


LIBRARY OF CHOICE READING. 


~ 


—PAALAASP 


“BOOKS WHICH ARE BOOKS," 


LLL 


The Publishers of the Library of Choice Reading beg leave to call attention to the following classification of the books published in the series, by which it will appear that 


novelty, variety, and standard merit, have always been preserved, and the promise of the original prospectus faithfully kept. 


It was then proposed to publish * the best books of 


Traveis, Biographies, works of Classic Fiction—where the mors! is superior to the mere story, without any sacrifice of the interest—ocessional choice volumes of Poetry, Essays, 


Criticism, Contributions to History, and generally such single volumes, written by men of genius, as will equally delight the scholar and the general reader.” 


above subjects will be found arranged as follows. 


The works on the 


*,* These works may also be had bound in cloth, or in half morocco, two parts together, as per separate list. 


Popular Voyages and Travels. 


BECKFORD.—Italy, Spain, Portugal, &c., &c. 2 Parts . . $1 00 
“One of the most elegant productions of modern literature.’ —Quarterly Review. 
“ Rich in scenes of beauty and of life.”"—London Atheneum. 
“ Pleasing and picturesque as the clime and places visited.”"—Lond. Lit. Gaz. 


CALVERT.—Scenes and Thoughts in Europe. ‘ 50 
“© The production of an intelligent and skilful wi riter. "— Presbyterian. 
“ The book displays fine taste and large views.’’—S. Margaret Fuller. 
“ Bears the impress of acute observation and sound judgmeat."—WV Y. Com. 4dv. 


CHEEVER —Mont Blanc and the Jungfrau. 2 Parts . 87 
“ Dr. Cheever is a keen observer, and a spirited writer.” — Cincinnati Herald. 
* Every subject is invested with a kind of extrinsic beauty.”"—Saveanah Repub. 
“ More interesting than most travellers’ views.”"—N. Y. Globe. 


DICKENS.—Pictures from Italy . 37 
“ We believe this is as much as can be made of travel. "= Leadon Examiner. 
“ So witty. so amusing, and not uninstructive, withal."—Mrs. Kirkland. 
“ He carries with him talking eyes.""—Boston Harbinger. 


FATHER RIPA.—Residence at the Court of Pekin ° 37 
“ The inform tion contained in this admirable work will be very important to those | 
who wish to learn much about this great country.” *— Times. 
“ Worth a whole cart load of modern travels.”"—Morning Chronicle. 


FORD.—Spaniards and their Country. 2 parts . 75 
“ This is a very entertaining and instructive book of travels.’ —N. Y. Evangelist. 
* One compact and delightful volume, equally adapted to amuse by an English fire- 
side, or to be useful on the Spanish highway.”— Blackwood. 


GORDON.—The French in Algiers . - ; 37 
“Pull of stirring incidents and anecdotes.”"— Dem. Review. 


* Quite refreshing to read about the Bedouins.”.— Tribune. 
* Contains a great deal of curious matter.""—Com. Adv. 


HAWTHORNE.—Journal of an African Cruiser . ’ : 50 | 
_ HOOD. —Prose and Verse. 


“ The narrative of a good observer, and a sensible man.”’—So. Patriot. 
“ Written in a candid, observant and gentlemanly spirit.’—Lit. Gaz. 
“To those fond of adventure, it cannot fail to be interesting."—Hunt's Mag. 


HEAD.—Bubbles from the Brunnen of Nassau. : 50 
* A mixture of pleasant art, humor, and instruction.”"—™. ¥. Evang. 
“A right pleasant book, affording at once amusement and instruction.’"—Com. Adv. 
“ Bubblings of an overflowing fountain of wit and gentus.”—St. Louis Gaz. 


HEADLEY.—Letters from Italy . P * 50 
“A racy, lively, readable book.” —Godey’s Magazine. 


«The best description of objects and scenes of interest in sunny Italy, that we have 
ever seen.’ —Golden Rule. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


HEADLEY.—Alps and the Rhine 37 | | 


“ The bold scenery of the Alps and the beautiful vales of the Rhine are sketched | 
in the most entertaining and instructive manner.”—Golden Rule. 


HUGO (Victor).—The Rhine. 2parts . B 75 
“The very best work of its class ever put together New Monthly. 
“ His descriptions are wonderfully spirited, full of nerve in their lengnage, and pie- | 
turesque in their detail.""—Quarterly Review. 


KINGLAKE.—Eothen, or Traces of Travel in the East : 50 | 
“The best book of Eastern travels we know.”— Examiner. 
“One of the cleverest books ever written."—N. Y. Post. 
“The picked book of the season.”"—N. Y. Com. Adv. 


KIRKLAND.—Western Clearings 2 . 50 
“ The scenes depicted are quite nal "= Churchman. 


“ Admirable good sense, a cultivated taste, a great comic power, and uncommon 
talent for description.’"—New Yorker. 


MELVILLE.—Typee, ora Residence in the Marquesas. 2 Parts 75 | 


“ Realiy a very captivating book, eventful, wonderful.”—Cincin. Herald. 
“The Pheonix of Modern Voyages.”— Blackwood. 


“A Narrative of singular interest, A second Robinson Crusoe.”’—John Bull. 


TAYLOR.—Views A-foot, or Europe seen with Knapsack and 
Staff. 2 Parts 1 00 
“ With about £25 in his pocket, and nineteen years of youth in his frame, he com- 
menced his pilgrimge of two years. It wasa bold scheme; but these two 


sound-hearted intelligent volumes prove that he had not miscalculated his 
powers in any way.” —Mary Howitt. 


THACKERAY.—Journey from Cornhill to Cairo P 37 


“Since Eéthen we have had no such accomplished, intelligent, and humorous a 
book of travels as Mr. Titmarsh's Journey. * * Genial off-hand sketches of 
life and manners.”—Dickens in the London News. 


TSCHUDI.—Travels in Peru in 1838-1812, 2 Parts ‘ . 75 


*‘Heartily grateful do we feel to the man who strikes out a new track, follows it ob- 


servantly, and gives to the world in pleasant instruct 
ay tte “= wes, pl and instructive form the result of 


| CARLYLE.—Letters and Speeches of Fiance per 





WARBURTON —The Crescent and the Cross. 
“ This book is a vastly superior one.“’—Spectator. 
“ A truly delightful work from first to last.”’-—U. S. Magazine. 
“No volumes furnish purer entertainment.”— Courier. 


WARBURTON.—Hochelaga, or England in the New World. 2 Parts 75 
“A piece of fresh, lively, and instructive reading.’\—London Atheneum. 
“Contains marks of sound sense, and sterling independence.”— Courier and Eng. 


Choice Literature. 
BLANCHARD.—Sketches from Life, Preface by Bulwer. 2 Parts 75 


* Amusement and instruction conveyed in a style which has not been surpassed by 
any of the writer's contemporaries.""—Dickens in Daily News. 


CARLYLE.—Heroes and Hero Worship . 50 
* Delineations of Remarkable Men and Events ; brilliant, ‘picturesque, and profound. “ 
— Presbyterian. 
“ Full of original, fiery thought, to stir the souls of inen.”"—Jour. Com. 
CARLYLE.—Past and Present, and Chartism. Two Parts , 15 
“ A most profound and elaborate politico-ethical disquisition"—M. Y. Evange’ist. 
“ Every line—every sentence is full of glittering thoughts thrown broadcast, like the 
shiniug sands upon the sea shore.’’—Cincinnati Chronicle. 


CARLYLE.—Sartor Resartus i 50 


“ Much the best of Carlyle’s works—at once philosophic and poetical—a Poem and 
Treatise, picturesque and reflective.”’—-Evening Post. 


HAZLITT.—Table Talk. Four Parts. . A ; 5 
“ He never wrote one dull or frigid line."— Edinburgh Review. 
“ They display much originality and genius.” — Ency. Britan. 
* A work to be read over and over aguin.”"— London News. 


HERVEY.—Book of Christmas. , 50 
“ A pleasant book it is, and an instructive book.’ '— Evangelist. | 


* Comprises Legends of all the sports, customs, superstitions, é&c., appertaining to 
the Christmas festival.”"—Cincinnati Times. 


Two Parts ; 

“ These volumes are some of the best of the series.” — Courier. 

* Contain many charming and amusing pieces.”— Tribune. 

“ They are full of genius and inexhaustible wit.”- Edinburgh Review. 


| HUNT.—The Indicator and Companion. Two Parts 
“ Nothing could be more happily executed. ’— Hazlitt. 
“ Truly, a most agreeable miscellany.”’— Times. 
“ Full of fine perception of truth an beauty. "—Gazette. 


JAMESON.—Memoirs and Essays 37 


The subjects are the House of Titian, the Lyrical Drama, the Xanthian Marbles, 
Washington Allston, Woman’s Mission and Woman's Position; and Mothers 
and Governesses. 


LAMB.—Essays of Elia. Two Parts ‘ 79 


“ His delicious ‘ Essays’ are full of wisdom, ant with genuine wit, abound in 


trne pathos, and have a rich vein of humor running through them ail.""— 
Alaric A. Watts. 


2 Parts . 


_MONT AGU.—Selections from Jeremy Taylor, Barrow, Fuller, &c. 50 
“It contains a judicious selection of _— gems, and is a work which all will read 
with profit and pleasure.”"—WV. Y. Observer. 


TUPPER —Proverbial Philosophy 50 
“ Let every one read * Proverbial Philosophy.’ It is Py book of ‘the finest and most 
fervent piety—it is orthodox in its faith.”—U. S. Gazette. 
“ It is full of glorious thoughts.”—Albany Atlas. 


| WHITTIER —Supernaturalism of New England 25 
“ A nappy thought of Mr. Whittier, who has a genius for choosing subjects ee* 
He has made a very interesting book from the simplest subjects.”"—Golden Rule. 


History and Biography. 


4 Parts <a OO 
“ A unique and splendid work.”"—N. Y. 0 


“ Should be largely read were itonly to —— away the mists which poets, drama- 
tists, and novelists throw over the period.”’—4Anglo-American. 


CARLYLE.—History of the French Revolution. 3 Parts om OO 
“ Perhaps the inost brilliant specimen of what has been called ‘ picturesque history. 
which the world has seen.— Prot. Churchman. 
“ The aim is lofty and fully justified by the execution." — Tribune. 


CELLINI.—Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini. 2 Parts . 10 
“ All men of letters agree that the Autobiography of Cellini is one of the most in- 
teresting books ever written.”"—.4/bany Journal. 
‘* His adventures were numerous and exciting; the work is as attractive as 4 ro 
mance.’ — Gazette. 
COTTLE—Reminiscences of S. T. Coleridge and Robert Southey 79 


“ It affords the reader com insight into the private history of two of the most 
remarkable men of oe gente yond en 
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GOETHE.—Poetry and Truth from My Life. 4 Parts. « “Bw 
« 4 most curious piece of literary history.”—dlbany Herald. 
“4 mine of literary wealth.”"—Albion. 
“The greatest poet, artist and author of our century.”— Telegraph. 


HAZLITT.—Life of Napoleon Bonaparte 6 Parts : . 8@ 
“Decidedly the ablest and most interesting of Mr. Hazlitt’s popular writings.”— 
Jour. of Com. 


“flazlitt's work, like all his others, will become a classic.” 


KIP.—Early Jesuit Missions of N. America. 2 Parts 75 
«A work of great curiosity and much interest.”—Albion. 
“The most interesting and romantic portion of our history, which has heretofore 
been hidden in the tomb-like libraries of Europe.""— Eve. Post. 


MAHON .—Life of the great Condé. 2 Parts. ‘ 15 
“A work of great interest, which cannot fail to be eagerly sought after. It is, as re- 
lates to history, a mudtum in parvo work.’’—Commercial Advertiser. 
WALTON —Lives of Donne, Walton, Hooker, &c. 2 Parts. 75 
“Imbued with the same cheerful, bland simplicity and healthy love of nature and 
goodness which have immortalized ‘ the Angler.” "—T'ribune. 


Classic Fiction. 
DICKENS.—Chimes and Christmas Carol ‘ 37 


“ To our ears they ring out a melodious measure, fraught at once with sad recollec- 
tions and joyful anticipations of the future; a music to which the common 
heart of man keeps time.""—.Wrs. Kirkland. 


DICKENS —Cricket on the Hearth ? : : : 25 
« As good as the Christmas Carol; no higher praise can be given to it, for that was 
perfect."— Western Continent. 


DICKENS.—Battle of Life. 4 i . A P 
* Fqasl to anything Dickens has written since the ‘ Carol.’ "—Atheneum. 
“ Everybody must buy the work because it is Dickens's, and Wiley & Putnam's is 

the edition.”—Christian Inquirer. 


DICKENS.—Dombey and Son __Jilustrated. 4 parts . . 2 
Two parts now ready, $1, the rest publishing in monthly ports, 124 cents each. 
« Adding to the faine of even the author of the Pickwick Papers.” —Cour. and Eng, 


FOUQUE.—Undine and Sintram . ‘ ‘ 
“Fall of depth of thought and poetic feeling.”— Mackintosh. 
“The rarest essence of romantic genius.”’-—Dem. Review. 


FOUQUE.—Thiodolf, the Icelander ‘ , ; - 37 
“ A spirited, ingenious tale, illustrating the life and manners of the Northmenin the 
Middle Ages."—N Y. Evangelist. 
“Worthy the hand which portrayed the exquisite ‘Undine.’ "—Richmond Rep. 


GOLDSMITH.—The Vicar of Wakefield. - , : 37 
“This incomparably beautiful work has long and justly been regarded as one of the 
choicest gems in English lite rature.”’—Albany Atlas. 


HALL.—The Wilderness and the War Path : ; : 50 
“One of the few volumes of Indian Stories, that we have wished longer.’’—Mirrer. 
“ A graphic and truthfal picture of Life in the West."—N. Y. Evangelist. 


HAW THORNE.—Mosses from an Old Manse ; S.C 

“Few prose writers possess so rich a treasury in the chambers of their imagination. 

He gives us what suffices for our thorough enchantment and fullest credence.’’— 
London Atheneum. 


MATHEWS.—Big Abel and the Little Manhattan ; ; 25 
“Is not this equal to anything in Boz ?”’— Westminster Review. 
. mas think the Country has been taken in long enough with these books.” — Yankee 
oodle, 


MEINHOLD.—The Amber Witch . ‘ . . , 50 
“ A beaatiful fiction worthy of De Foe.""—Quarterly Review. 
“The most remarkable production of the day.”"—Cincinnati Chronicle. 
“ Not surpassed even by the Vicar of Wakefield.”— Democratic Review. 


PEACOCK —Headlong Hall and Nightmare Abbey ; ‘ 37 
“This is a very witty and amusing book.”—New World. 
“It has points of great excellence and attraction.”—Literary Gazette. 
“Lively and piquant satirical sketches.""— Courier. 
POE.—-Tales, by Edgar A. Poe ; . » ‘ . 60 
* We venture to assert that this book possesses more striking genius, more genuine 
imaginative powers, more art, and more analysis, than can be found in five- 
eighths of the tale writers of England put together.”"—Simms’s Monthly Mag. 


SIMMS.—The Wigwam and the Cabin. 2 parts. . ; .~ 28 
“Simms has identified himself with all that is inmost memorable in Southern His- 
tory."— Evening Post. 


25 


50 


Illustrations of English and Foreign Literature. 


CHAUCER AND SPENSER.—By Mrs Kirkland and C. H. 
Deshler, 2 Parts : : ‘ . ; - 100 

“Ina purely literary point of view we consider these volumes as the best of the 
series.”"— Home Journal. 


“We hail with unbounded pleasure the publication of this work.""—Cincinnati 
Morning Herald 


COLERIDGE.—Biographia Literaria, or his Literary Life and Opinions, 
A new edition prepared for publication by Mr. H. N. Coleridge, and edited by his 
widow. Jn press. j 


FULLER (Margaret.)—Papers on Literature and Art. 2 parts. 1 00 
“It is probably the best book of criticism ever issued in this country by an 
American author.”— Evening Mirror. 

“In the highest order of the female writers of the age.”’— London Spectator. 


HAZLITT.—Characters of Shakspeare’s Plays. ; 50 
“ Fall of instruction and good taste.”"—Journal of Commerce. 

“ A splendid gem tor readers of Shakspeare.”’— Emporium. 

“ The work is much and deservedly admired."—Edinburgh Review. 


HAZLITT.—Comic Writers of England . ‘ ‘ 5U 
“ These lectures are very entertaining, and contain admirable criticisms on all the 
great comic writers.’’—Cincin. Jdtlas. 


HAZLITT.—Lectures on the English Poets ‘ ' : 50 
“ Hazlitt was the critical alchy mist of the day—he gathered the pure metal out of 
the rubbish and dross.’—South Carolinian. 
“ Sparkling and epigrammatic, even when most profound.”"—South. Patriot. 


HAZLITT.—Literature of the Age of Elizabeth . . 50 
* Full of originality and sparkling genius."—N. Y. Post. 
“ Best books of criticism in our language.”’-- Bulwer 
“ Could not recommend a more delighttul work.” — Tribune. 


HAZLITT.—Spirit of the Age : ‘ . , 50 
Contents.—Jeremy Bentham, Godwin, Coleridge, Rev. E. Irving, Scott, Horne 
‘Tooke, Byron, Southey, Wordsworth, Mackintosh, Jeffrey, Brougham, Camp- 

bell, Leigh Hunt, Washington Irving, &c. 


HUNT —The Poetry of Imagination and Fancy . ; 50 
“ Beautifully, earnestly, eloquently written.”— Westminster Review. 
* Jusily calied a feast of nectared sweets.’’— Examiner. 
“ A delicious volume of illustrative crilicisms.”—.drt Union. 


HUNT.—The Poetry of Wit and Humor ; ; F 50 
* We can imrgine no beter livi g gleuner in the rich field of English poetry and 
dramatic literature "— Tait's kdinburgh Mag. 
“ He has made us happier, and, we hope, better.""—Christian Inquirer. 


HUNT.—Stories from the Italian Poets. 3 parts , . 32 
“ Itis difficult to conceive a more inviting book. It opens a royal road to an ac- 
quaintance with such men as Dante, Ariosto, Tasso.”—Vew Monthly Mag. 


| LAMB.—Specimens of English Dramatic Poets. 2 parts . 100 


* This truly delightful work derives peculiar interest from the rarity and antiquity 
of its contents.“’— Courier. 
“ Displays the utmost judgment and taste.""—Singer’s Shakspeare. 


SIMMS.—Views and Reviews ; ‘ . 50 
« Mr. Simms’s peculiar traits as a didectic writer, are directness, integrity, strength, 
and a wide grasp of thought.”"-—Eve. Mirror. 
“ One of our most elegant and polished writers.’ —Cincin. Atlas. 


WILSON —Genius and Character of Burns P : ‘ 50 
“ This glorious work needs no commendation.” — Tribune. 
* This is, as might be anticipated, a most delightful, touching, and elegant work.” — 
Prot. Churchman. 


Poetry. 
HOOD.—Poems by Thomas Hood ; ‘ ‘ 50 


“There is enough of humanity in these poems to regenerate this wicked 
world.”*—Eve. Mirror. : 
“ Verses you treasure up for solitary and silent hours.”—London Examiner. 


HOWITT.—Mary Howitt’s Ballads : : ‘ bo ae 
“ A truly beautiful book, full of exquisite poetry. * * * We heartily com- 
mend them.”’—Colburn’s Mo. Magazine. ’ 
“ Some of her ballads are among the best in the English language.” — Tribune. 


KEATS.—Poetical Works, 2 parts ; % ; , 
“ His poetry is of an exceedingly rich and luxurious kind.”"—Penny Cyclo. _ 
“ He is the greatest young poet that ever appeared in the language.”—.dlaric Watts: 


75 





“We never rend anything more perfect, nor more consummately told, than ‘ Murder | 


Will Out.’ "—ZLondon Examiner. 


TALES from the Gesta Romanorum . : ; : 37 
“ It will, we anticipate, be very popular.”—Atheneum. 
“Contains the interest of the Arabian Nights.”— Dem. Review. 
“ We promise the reader will be well rewarded.’ —Evangelist. 


TUPPER.~—Twins and Heart : . . . . 
“Tt contains two domestic tales written with great power and a noble moral pur- 
cc 7, BOS; admirably wrought out.”"—Courier. 
In originality and vigor which raises them above the level.” — Evening Post. 


TUPPER.—The Crock of Gold. : : . . , 37 
“Tes moral tone is very high and pure.” — Evangelist. 
“ We pronounce it the best work of the day.” —Rover. 
It cannot be read without doing good.’—Alvany Argus. 


WILLOUGHBY.—Diary of Lady Willoughby : F . 2 
« Though a fiction, of profound religious interest.”"—Church. 
“ A beautiful, affecting, and instructive narrative.”"— Atheneum. 
It is a true heart-book which all must admir .”— Willis. 


ZSCHOKKE.—Tales by Heinrick Zschokke. 2 parts. . 100 
ms Fe this author's fictions are finely written.”"— Tribune. 
“ Win eulshed for their good moral tendency.” — Evangelist. 
i prove a profitable companion to the young.” —Church. 





POE.—The Raven and other Poems . a mis : 
| “In harmony of expressions, beauty of language, and mystic dreaminess of thought, 
| it is unequalled by any American poem.”—WN. Y. Paper. 


| SOUTHEY (Mrs.)—The Birthday, Solitary Hours, &c., 2 parts . 15 

* A true daughter of song is Caroline Bowles.”"—.V. Y. Observer. 

“The fine poetic power and elegant taste the poems display endear them to all 
right-minded readers.”"—N. Y. Evangelist. 


TASSO.—Jerusalem Delivered. Translated by Fairfax, 2 parts. 1 00 
“* We do not know a translation in any language that is to be preferred to this in all 

the essentials of poetry.” — Quarterly Review. 

“ One of the proudest works of genius.””—Mirror. 


PEARLS OF AMERICAN POETRY. 
NOTICE TO THE TRADE. 


No orders can be received for the above work at the subscription price, after the 15th 
September. The retail price after that date will be $12. The peculiar nature and 
great expense of the work, renders this rule indispensable. 

WILEY & PUTNAM, 161 Broadway. 
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A NEW AND CHEAP SERIES OF | : ORY. 
LATIN CLASSICS, FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. | HIS work, arranged on 2 new plin, with a view of 


| impressing the Chronological order of Events upon 
the memory of the Stucent, yo been extensively intro- 
~ 3 rs ? | duced as a Text-Book in Academies and higher schools, 
L E A & B L A N ( H A R D, P iH I L A EE L P if | A > It contains 427 poges, lerge I2mo., and accompanies a 
Have Just Issued | Chronological Chart, one of which is sufficient for a 
: fon | school. 


SCHMITZ & ZUMPT’S CLASSICAL SERIES, V@LUME I. seaomaeTyamthed ick ~~ 6! 3s. 
C. JULIL CASSARIS COMMENTARIT DE BELLO GALLICO.| _ Published by 


= : : - . *, ig a ALLING, SEYMOUR & CO. 
With au Introduction, Notes, and a Geographical Index, in English. aus 3t Booksellers, Rochester, N.Y. 


ALSO, A MAP OF GAUL, AND ILLUSTRATIVE ENGRAVINGS. ("VOU CDANTCH DUDACE paa 
Price ouly 50 Cents. In one handsome 18mo. Volume, extra cloth. | NEW SPANISH PHRASE BOUK, 


| ; i on 

This Series has been placed under the editorial management of two eminent scholars and practical teachers, Dr. | ¥. LESAR, 28: 
Schmitz, Reetor of the High School, Edinburgh, and Dr. Zumpt, Professor in the University of Berlin, and will com- | No. 170 Baltimore st., Baltimore. 
bine the following advantiges :— Has just Published. 

1. A gradually asceuding series of School Books on a uniform plan, so as to constitute, within a definite number, &| ~yyR SPANISH PHRASE BOOK AND SELF IN 
complete Latia Carriculuim, | STRUCTOR. By José Antonio Pizarro, A.M. Protes 

2. Certsin arraagemeuts in the rudimentary volumes which will insure a fair amount of knowledge in Roman | sor of the Spanish Language at St. Mary's College. Bali) 
literature to those who are not designed for protessioual life, and who therefore will not require to extend their studies | jiore, Containing u selection of Phrases, Dialogues. and 
to the advanced portion of the series. ; | Commercial Correspondence, preceded by a short vnd 

3. The text of exeh author will be such as has been constituted by the most recent collations of manuscripts, and | comprehensive Elementary Grammar of the Spanih 
will be prefaced by biographical and critics! sketches in English, that pupils may be made aware of the character and | Language. Imo. cloth. 
peculi:rities of the work they ure about to study. | ia 

4. To remove difficulties, and su-tain an interest in the text, explanatory notes in English will be placed at the | LUCAS.IR 
foot of each page, and such comparisons drawn as muy serve to unite the history of the past with the realities of | F. LUCAS, z 


modern times. ; } Also Publishes 
5. ‘The works, generally, will be embellished with Maps and [!lustrative Engravings,—accompaniments which will | — ad le . Ranke 

greatly assist the student's comprehension of the ontare of the countries and Jeiding circumstances described. | The following Spanish Ele mentary Class Books : 
6. ‘The respective volumes will be issued at a price considerably less than thet usually charged ; and as the texts | NEW SPANISH GRAMMAR, adapted to every class of 

are from the most eminent sources, aud the whole series constructed upon a determinate plan, the practice of issuing| learners. By Mariano Cubi J. Soler, Professor of 

new and altered editions, which is compiained of alike by teachers and pupils, will be altogether avoided. | Modern Languages in the College of Louisiana. 7ih 
From among the testimonials which the publishers have received, they append the following to show that the | edition, 12mo. sheep. 

desiga of the series has been fully and successfully carried out :— | SPANISH TRANSLATOR: or a practical system for 

From John 8. Hart, 4.M., Principal Philadelphia High School. becoming acquainted with the Spanish written Lan- 

. é é . get a a 2 nar 7 , . gusge through the medium of the English. By M. Cubi 
“ T have been much pleased with your edition of Casar’s Gallic Wars, being part of Schmitz and Zumpt's Classical J. Soler. 3d. edition, 12imo. sheep aui44t 

Series for Schools. ‘The work seems happily adapted to the wants of learners. The notes contain much valuable | t : : in eca5 2 

information, concisely and accurately expressed, and on the points that really require elucidation, while, ut the same | 

time, the book is not rendered tiresome and expensive by a useless array of mere learning. The text is one in high | 

repute, and your reprint of itis plersing tothe eye. [take great pleasure in commending the publication to the attea- | 


, y . 
tion of teachers. It will, Lam persuaded, commend itself to all who give it a fair examination.” | BUOKBIN DERS, 
} 


From H. Haverstick, A.M. Professor of Ancient Languages. Central High School. 142 and 144 Vassau Street. 

“ The edition of Ca<ar's Commentaries, embraced in the Classicrl section of Chambers’s Educational Course, and | . > = a 
given to the world uoder the auspices of Drs. Schmitz and Zampt, has received from me a candid examination, I Cloth, Silk, mt. Morocco, Embossed and Law 
hove no hesitation in saying, that the design expressed in the notice of the publishers, has beea successfully accom- Binding ; also, covers of all kinds, 
plished, and that the work is well csleulated to become popular and useful. The text appears to be unexceptionable. made for the trade. 

The annotations embr ce, in condensed forin, such valuable information as must not oaly facilitate the research of | & J. Having a large assortment of movable stamps, 
the scholar, but also stimulate to farther inquiry, without encouraging indolence. ‘lhis is an important feature in the | e are able to make designs suitable for any work, wit 
right prosecution of classicwi studies, which ought to be more generally understood and appreciated.” out having them cut purposely: and the extent of their 

The second volume of the series will shortly follow. | establishment, and number of hands employed, enable 
. . copy of the work will be forwarded to teachers for examination, on application, free of postage, to the pub- | them tw execute orders with despatch. flaw 

shers. Seren. aman M —_—---_—__—___ -- - 
ES ET AP Oe eee SER ee ae a: re Se Tae ae Oran | ’ my" \ 

BANGS, RICHARDS & PLATT’S | STATIONERS’ HALLS THE PRACTICAL READER. . 
AWUS, Sv Le » © 4! OL Niu dL, | THE FOURTH BOOK OF TOWER'’S SERIES for 
FORTY-SIXTH NEW YORK | 245 PEARL STREET AND 50 WALL STREET. pOnmenee Schools—developing the priuciples of Elocution, 
1. SS m VAV FELT & ce. practically illustrated by Elementary Exercises with Reod- 
i R ADE SA L hue j DAY Ie EF ¥ ay wattle OF | ing Lessons, in which reference is made to these princ'- 
To Commence | N “every description of : on ples. By D. B. Tuwer, A.M. Will be published by Sept 
TUESDAY, 3ist AUGUST, 1847. lDTANK COUNT : | 1, 1847. 
SUREDAY, 2st AUGUST, 106 |} BLANK, ACCOUNT BOOKS AND) “sreschers and Superintendents are invited to examine 
The undersigned respectfully announce that the next} STATIONERY, | the work when pub:ished, as it is believed to be supenor 
Regular Tr.de Sale of Books Stereotype Plates, &c., Will | .uitante for Public Offices, Banking Institutions, Counting | to any similar one before the public. 

commence at the above date, and be conducted under the | Rooms, Schools, Engineers, é&c | CADY & BURGESS, Publishers, 

. » ct Pit Dik TS, oois, Be 8, e ‘ i) = 
direction of th < oumnittee of the Trade. : | ‘The efforts of the Proprietors will be continued for the | au 14 3t 60 John Street. 
F sys 8 — nad ape be —— by the Ist of | production of all articles in their line of the best qualities, | - es ss ~ — 

uly next, at which time the Catalogue will go tw Press. nd at the lowest prices. Late arrangements in the | LEWIS J COHEN 

On MONDAY, 30th AUGUST, Manufacturing Departinent enable them to offer stock at . —e 
The usual Sale of Paper, Stationery, Binders’ Leather, greatly reduced prices, which cannot fail of giving satis- | Importer of English, French, and German Staple and 
Muslin, &e., will be held, for which Consignments are also | faction. They respectfully invite the Trade, and all per-| Fancy Stationery; Manufacturer of Ivory surfaced 
respectfully requested. } sons requiring Blank Books or Stationery, to give their | Playing Cards, Enamelled, Gold bordered, Em- 

Cash advances made upon receipt of goods, when de- | Stock an examination, which wil! be found very full, as | bossed, and Ornamented Visiting Cards ; as 
sired, as usual. . well as moderate in prices, consisting in part of~ well as a varicty of Blank Business 

BANGS, RICHARDS .. Wty pede LEDGERS, JOURNALS, CASH BOOKS, IN- Printing ate ae ea Leads, 
pe rrisata hy? VOICE BOOKS, BILL BOOKS, & basa | 
one y S, Ke. . ‘ 
Mt Private Sele. Notes, Drafts, Bills of Exchange and Lading, | No. 134 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 

A large allotment of BLANK BOOKS, full and half} CAP, LEV TER AND NOTE PAPERS, AND! 1, J.C. begs to inform the Trade throughout the coun- 
Bound, Foolscap, Demy, and Medium Sizes; Memoran ENVELOPES | try, that he is receiving fresh supplies by every packet 
dum, Pass Books, &c. “ Orders will be received for the making of any deserip | from Europe, and that he is prepared to supply his cus- 

QUARTO BIBLES.—1000 Quarto Bibles in Sheep, | ion of BLANK BOOKS, or any variety of COPPER- | tomers with anything in his line at_as low rates, if not 
Extra Gilt Bindings. |PLATE, LITHUGRAPHIC, or  LETTER-PRESS | lower, than any other house in the United States. 

PAPER HANGING.—2500 Rolls of Paper. PRINTING, and executed with the utmost care and) L. J. C. always has a full assortment of Silliman’s 

HANGINGS, choice patterns, satined and unsatined. | punetnality. | Patent Wood Inkstands, &c. Also, all Games published 

Also, Window Pipers, Fireboard Prints. &c. &c. jelQ9 | ————— 13if 
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i ii — DAVIS'S REVELATIONS IN _— 
rr~wgna rao. wT . r , 
KINGSLEY’S TACITUS, |THE CLAIRVOYANT STATE. | STER“OTYPE FOUNDRY. — 
Prepared for the Use of Colleges > Academies. | que subscriber having been for many years engneed in 
Edited by JAMES L. KINGSLEY, Will be published, Wednesday, August 4th, Ra poe Romagna hy ope Adance tn callieg 
Professor of the Latin Langasge and Literature, in Vale THE LECTURES OF THE CELERRATED ANDREW | the attention of others to his Establishment, where puoc- 
College, Conn. | Jneksim Davis, the Poughkeepsie Seer and Clairvoyant, tuality and despatch, combined with all the requisites . 
This edition of Tacitus contains the Five Books of the | delivered in the city of New York, within the last year | £004 workmanship, may be depended upon. Prices 
History nnd the Treatise on the Manners of the Geraans ; ie ‘ | favorable as in any other Foundry. 
the Life of Agricola, and the Dialogues on Oratory. | or two, while in the clairvoyant state. | N. B.—Reterence is made to the following Publishers, 
Great care has heen taken in this editina (improvements | Subjects : “The Principles of Nature; her Divine Re- | who have had ample opportunity of corroborating ¢ 
On the previous editions having been mde) to have the velations; and a Voice to Mankind, by and through Andrew | an Wiley & Putnam M. W. Dodd. 
Pa 48 Correct as possible, and with that view it has been | Jockson Davis,” &c., dc. Robert Carter. " Baker & Scribner. 
C. olaee Oak be aa cate ae ~_ = Thes» Lectures will make an octavo volume of 890 M. H. Newman & Co. ie yes _— 
; : os . i | - . 
ook vols iu the Couatry. Teachers are invited to examine | pages, handsomely printed, and bound, and will be sold at et ery a. 





His , 'N The work will be sold wholesvle and retail by J. S.| 8.8. & W. Wood. R. Craighead. 
Published by URIAH HUNT & SON, Binaid, Cltetee Hall cher of Mew Yee Fe | Cotting, Brother & Co. 
No. 44 North 4th street, Philadelphia. 


} 
Orders will also be supplied by the publishers, | Paine & Burgess. 
Booksellers and Schools supplied on the most liberal PenYON & FISHBOUGH, | American Tract Society. W. E. Dean. 
terms, with everything in the book line au7 St jy3iet Williamsburg, L. I | T. B. SMITH, 216 William street 





